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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of 
the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE  OF  HOME  SCHOOLERS 
A CASE  STUDY 

By 

Roberta  Locke  Henry 
May,  1999 

Chairman:  H.  Thompson  Fillmer 

Major  Department:  Instruction  and  Curriculum 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
educational  practices  of  home  schoolers  while  teaching  their 
children  and  to  show  how  their  beliefs  relate  to  the 
curricular  and  instructional  choices  they  make  in  their 
teaching.  Home  schoolers,  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry, 
were  parents  who  educate  their  children  at  home. 

Information  was  gathered,  analyzed,  and  presented  using  the 
qualitative  research  methodology  of  case  study.  Possible 
subjects  were  identified  and  recommended  by  several  home 
schooling  leaders,  including  three  administrators  of  private 
schools,  a leader  of  a large  home  schooling  support  group, 
and  an  assistant  editor  of  a national  home  schooling 
publication.  The  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  study  were 
home  schoolers  who  were  teaching  elementary  school  children 
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and  were  willing  to  participate  in  the  study.  In  addition, 
the  leaders  were  asked  to  help  seek  home  schoolers  who 
represented  the  three  major  reasons  given  for  home 
schooling.  The  reasons  are  derived  from  those  most  often 
listed  on  a state  survey:  distrust  of  the  public  school 

environment,  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  school  program, 
and  religion.  From  those  recommended,  the  six  participants 
were  chosen.  All  subjects  were  observed,  while  they  taught 
their  children  at  home,  four  times  for  approximately  two 
hours  each.  In  addition,  formal  and  informal  interviews  of 
each  participant  and  the  leaders  were  conducted.  Interviews 
and  observations  of  these  home  schoolers  gave  insight  into 
home  schoolers'  practices,  a greater  understanding  of  how 
and  why  they  do  what  they  do,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
resultant  learning  of  their  children. 

Since  this  research  was  limited  to  the  experiences  of 
these  particular  home  schoolers  in  their  own  natural 
environments,  the  conclusions  suggest  the  possibility  for 
further  research  into  the  practices  of  other  home  schoolers. 
Also,  the  amount  of  literature  on  the  practice  of  home 
schooling  is  limited,  so  researchers  may  wish  to  investigate 
other  aspects  of  home  schoolers.  Other  home  schoolers  may  be 
interested  in  using  this  study  for  teaching  strategies, 
curriculum  suggestions,  or  legal  requirements  for  home 
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schooling. 

government 


In  addition,  this  study  could  be  valuable  to 
officials  who  regulate  home  schooling. 
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CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  examine  and  analyze  the 
academic  practice  of  home  schoolers,  with  a primary  emphasis 
on  pedagogy  and  secondary  consideration  to  the  teaching  of 
reading.  Home  schoolers,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  are 
parents,  usually  the  mothers,  who  educate  their  own  children 
at  home  (Preiss,  1989) . A survey  of  Florida  home  schoolers 
revealed  a variety  of  reasons  for  home  schooling: 
dissatisfaction  with  public  school  instructional  programs, 
religious  beliefs,  pupil-teacher  ratio,  classroom  size,  lack 
of  individualized  instruction,  adverse  peer  pressure,  unsafe 
environment,  private  school  expense,  and  non-public 
(private,  parochial)  school  instruction  (Appendix  A) . An 
important  undertaking  for  any  home  schooler  is  teaching  her 
children.  This  poses  a challenge  for  the  home  schooler 
because  she  must  have  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  and 
she  also  must  know  the  student's  individual  learning  needs, 
where  to  find  materials,  what  instructional  approaches  to 
use,  ways  to  motivate  her  children,  and  how  to  assess  each 
child's  progress.  The  home  schooler  is  allowed  considerable 
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flexibility  for  choosing  a curriculum  and  presenting 
lessons . 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education,  the 
number  of  students  home  schooled  by  their  parents  grew  from 
90,000  in  1983  to  225,000  in  1988,  and  by  1991  was  estimated 
to  be  between  300,000  and  500,000  (Sullivan,  1993).  A 
recent  study  estimates  the  number  of  home-schooled  children 
to  be  between  700,000  and  1.15  million  in  grades  K through 
12  for  the  1996-97  school  year  (Guterson,  1998;  Ray,  1997) . 
Parents'  desire  to  control  their  children's  learning  was  the 
impetus  for  the  home  schooling  movement.  Home  schooling's 
efficacy  is  supported  by  test  scores  showing  that  these 
children,  across  the  board  in  grades  K through  12,  perform 
academically  as  well  as  children  who  are  conventionally 
schooled  (Ray,  1997) . Many  colleges  now  regularly  admit 
home  schooled  students  for  admittance.  All  50  states 
recognize  home  schooling  as  a legal  alternative  to 
traditional  (public,  private,  parochial)  school  education, 
though  the  requirements  and  laws  vary  in  each  state.  About 
80  percent  of  home  schooled  children  are  from  conservative 
Christian  families  who  believe  that  public  schools  reflect 
the  moral  decline  in  the  United  States.  Most  home  schoolers 
want  to  reinforce  and  affirm  religious  values;  others  want 
to  promote  their  children's  creativity.  Still  others  want 
their  children  to  learn  about  their  own  heritage  and  believe 
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that  public  schools  do  not  teach  enough  multi-cultural 
subjects  (Divoky,  1883;  Kantrowitz  & Wingert,  1998; 

Sullivan,  1993) . 

In  Florida,  the  number  of  children  in  home-schooled 
programs  rose  from  9,992  in  1990-91  to  31,440  in  1997-98. 

The  number  of  families  represented  was  6,356  in  1990-91  and 
21,507  in  1997-98  (Appendix  B) . The  number  of  home-schooled 
children  registered  in  Clay  and  Duval  Counties,  Florida, 
where  the  present  study  takes  place,  was  1,794,  representing 
1,333  families,  in  1994-95.  By  1997-98,  these  numbers 
increased  to  2,685  children  and  1,946  families  (Appendix  B) . 
These  numbers  do  not  include  those  home  schools  registered 
with  private  schools.  Several  home  school  leaders  said  they 
believed  that  the  number  of  home  schoolers  in  the 
Jacksonville  area  is  significantly  greater  that  those 
reflected  in  the  state  reports. 

Clay  and  Duval  Counties  were  chosen  for  this  study 
because  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  families  and  children 
involved  in  the  home-schooling  practice  and  the  interest  of 
public  school  personnel  in  such  a study.  In  addition,  when 
parents  register  (but  not  enroll)  their  children  in  private 
schools,  they  sometimes  cross  county  lines  when  choosing 
schools.  Four  of  the  six  home  schoolers  in  this  study  are 
registered  with  the  county  schools.  The  other  two  are 
registered  with  Christian  private  schools. 
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Polly  Partridge,  the  Coordinator  of  Student  Services  in 
Clay  County,  stated  in  an  interview  that  the  only  state 
requirements  for  home  schoolers  are  "to  submit  a letter  of 
intent  with  the  superintendent's  office,  maintain  a 
portfolio  of  records  and  materials,  and  provide  for  an 
annual  evaluation  to  document  the  student's  progress  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  the  student's  ability"  (Appendix 
C) . At  the  time  of  this  study,  Ms.  Partridge  was  the 
official  in  Clay  County  responsible  for  maintaining  all  home 
schoolers'  records.  She  sent  informational  letters  to 
prospective  home  schoolers  (Appendix  D)  and  processed  the 
notification  forms  (Appendix  E)  they  submitted  prior  to 
beginning  their  home  schools. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

At  present  there  is  little  information  about  the  actual 
educational  practice  of  home  schooling.  One  area  of 
interest  is  how  parents,  especially  those  not  trained  in 
pedagogy,  select  materials,  choose  appropriate  approaches 
and  strategies,  teach  the  various  subjects,  including 
reading,  and  assess  the  learning  of  their  children.  Unlike 
public  school  teachers,  home  schoolers  are  not  subject  to 
curricular  mandates  and  evaluation  of  student  learning  in 
terms  of  grades  and  test  scores.  However,  the  state  of 
Florida  mandates  yearly  testing  of  all  school-age  children. 
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including  those  who  are  home  schooled.  These  test  results 
must  show  that  the  children  have  made  progress,  but  there  is 
no  clear  definition  of  what  "progress"  means. 

Home  schoolers  tend  to  assess  their  programs  in  an 
informal  manner.  Often  they  conduct  their  instruction  under 
some  type  of  umbrella  school.  An  umbrella  school  is  a 
private  or  correspondence  school  that  accepts  home  schooled 
children  on  the  official  roll,  provides  a curriculum  (if 
reguested  by  the  home  schooler) , and  takes  responsibility 
for  the  required  state  testing,  but  the  home  schooler 
provides  the  instruction.  Private  schools  enrolling  home- 
schooled  children  are  divided  into  two  major  groups:  those 
in  which  students  across  county  lines  can  register,  and 
home-based  private  schools  where  only  students  from  within 
the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located  can  register.  The 
latter  usually  have  a small  enrollment. 

A 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
educational  practices  of  home  schoolers  in  teaching  their 
children  and  to  examine  factors  that  guide  the  curricular 
and  instructional  choices  they  make  in  their  teaching.  The 
primary  emphasis  is  on  pedagogy  with  a secondary 
consideration  on  the  teaching  of  reading.  This  study 
required  intensive  examination  of  the  teaching-learning 


process  in  natural  settings  to  investigate  what  guides  the 
home  schooler  in  making  judgments  about  the  teaching 
practice . 
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Research  Questions 

This  investigation  sought  to  answer  the  following 
questions  about  home  schoolers'  educational  practices: 

1.  What  reasons  do  home  schoolers  give  for  teaching  their 
own  children? 

2.  What  teaching  strategies  do  home  schoolers  use  to 
instruct  their  children? 

3.  Why  do  home  schoolers  select  the  approaches  and  methods 
they  use  in  instruction? 

4.  How  consistent  are  home  schoolers  in  their  teaching 
methods  and  content? 

5.  What  considerations  do  home  schoolers  give  to  choosing 
the  curricula? 

6.  What  records  do  home  schoolers  maintain  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  their  children? 

7.  Are  home  schoolers'  approaches  to  and  methods  of 
teaching,  particularly  reading,  recognized  and  recommended 
by  educational  authorities? 

8.  Do  home  schoolers  practice  learning  theories  recognized 
by  experts'  opinions? 
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Methodological  Approach 

Since  this  investigation  requires  methodology  capable 
of  describing  accurately  the  character  of  the  home  schooling 
env-'-r<-,^m®nt , I chose  the  qualitative  method  of  case  study  to 
conduct  this  research.  The  qualitative  researcher  best 
gains  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon  under  study  through 
participant  observation  in  the  natural  setting  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1982;  Jacob,  1988;  Kilgore,  1988;  Lincoln  & Guba, 
1985) . This  investigation  included  observing  home  schoolers 
during  their  instruction,  interviewing  the  home  schoolers, 
and  gathering  artifacts  used  in  the  instruction.  The  data 
were  analyzed  to  determine  relationships,  patterns,  and 
themes;  to  form  conclusions;  and  to  report  the  findings  in 
writing  by  describing  and  analyzing  what  has  been  seen. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

Home  schoolers  decide  to  teach  their  children  at  home 
rather  than  send  them  to  public,  religious,  or  private 
schools.  To  accomplish  this  task,  they  must  make  many 
choices,  including  instructional  materials,  teaching 
strategies,  motivational  techniques,  and  assessment  tools. 

The  lack  of  research  reported  in  professional  literature  on 
the  actual  practice  of  home  schoolers  prompted  this  study. 

Some  concerns  about  home  schooling  are: 

1.  Quality  of  teaching  and  learning; 
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2.  Home  schoolers'  practice  of  learning  theories; 

3.  Types  of  academic  standards  utilized; 

4.  Appropriateness  of  curriculum; 

5.  Pupils'  socialization  with  other  children, 
regardless  of  their  schooling. 

Information  obtained  by  interviewing  and  observing  home 
schoolers  during  instruction  time  helped  answer  some  or  all 
of  these  concerns  and  others  that  arose  during  the 
investigation.  One  topic  that  ensued  was  the  pupil's 
involvement  in  extra-  curricular  activities.  Another  was 
how  long  the  home  schoolers  planned  to  teach  their  children. 

Other  researchers  may  be  interested  in  this  study,  even 
though  it  is  limited  to  those  home  schoolers  who  were 
willing  participants  and  have  been  chosen  by  leaders  of  home 
schooling.  This  study  also  could  benefit  home  schoolers  who 
experience  problems  in  teaching.  They  may  find  this  study 
to  be  a resource  guide  on  which  they  could  base  their  own 
educational  practice. 

Also,  since  content  taught  by  home  schoolers  can  be 
affected  by  government  laws,  this  study  could  offer 
governing  officials  and  policy  makers  some  insight  into  the 
purposes  and  practices  of  home  schoolers.  Some  communities 
are  beginning  to  offer  financial  aid  for  "non-traditional" 
education,  including  home  schooling.  Many  home  schoolers  do 
not  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  aid,  because  it  may  come 


with  restrictions  they  are  trying  to  escape  (Gordon,  1985; 
Kasseman,  1990) . Nevertheless,  this  study  could  help  home 
schoolers  and  government  officials  work  together  for  their 
mutual  benefit  (Holt,  1983) . 

Organization  of  the  study 

This  study  investigated  what  home  schoolers  do  when 
teaching  and  the  beliefs  that  guide  them.  An  introduction 
to  and  background  of  information  on  home  schooling  is 
presented  in  Chapter  1.  Chapter  2 is  a review  of  the 
related  literature.  The  methodology  used  in  the 
investigation  is  described  in  Chapter  3.  Chapter  4 portrays 
the  participants  and  their  surroundings.  The  educational 
practice,  including  an  overview  of  each  curriculum  used,  of 
the  home-schooling  participants  is  reported  and  discussed  in 
Chapter  5.  The  final  chapter  gives  a summary  and  forms  the 


conclusions . 


CHAPTER  2 

RELATED  LITERATURE 


What  is  known  about  home  schoolers  and  their  practice? 
What  do  home  schoolers  do  when  they  teach  their  children? 
These  questions,  and  others,  were  the  incentive  for  this 
study.  A review  of  what  is  known  at  the  present  time  about 
the  teaching  practices  of  home  schooling  sets  the  context 
for  this  study. 

There  is  a lack  of  research  in  professional  literature 
on  the  practice  of  home  schooling.  There  are,  however, 
books  and  articles  that  give  home-schooling  parents  guidance 
in  implementing  home  schooling  (Dobson,  1998/  Goodchild, 
1997/  Gorder,  1985/  Kendall,  1982/  Moore  & Moore,  1990/ 
Seuffert,  1990/  Wade,  1986)  and  information  about  related 
laws  and  authorities  (Dobson,  1998/  Hegener  & Hegener,  1988/ 
Kaseman  & Kaseman,  1990/  Van  Galen  & Pitman,  1991/ 
Williamson,  1979) . Some  references  for  helping  home 
schoolers  choose  curricula,  programs,  approaches,  strategies 
(Colfax  & Colfax,  1988/  Dobson,  1998/  Goodchild,  1997/ 

Lopez,  1988/  Richman  & Richman,  1988/  Sheffer,  1987/ 

Sheffer,  1989/  Wade,  1986/  Wallace,  1990),  and  materials 
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(Colfax  & Colfax,  1988;  Dobson,  1998;  Goodchild,  1997; 
Hegener  & Hegener,  1988;  Maccaulay,  1984;  Wade,  1986)  also 
exist.  A few  authors  have  compiled  lists  of  recommended 
textbooks,  usually  the  traditional  classics,  that  are 
Christian  based.  In  addition,  there  are  books  and  articles 
written  by  home  schoolers  describing  their  children's 
progress,  but  not,  unfortunately,  the  process  of  their 
learning  (Bissex,  1980;  Dobson,  1998;  McCall,  1995;  Olson, 
1993;  Ray,  1989;  Richman,  1986;  Wallace,  1990) . 

Reasons  for  Home  Schooling 

Home  schoolers  have  a variety  of  reasons  for  educating 
their  children  at  home.  In  a survey  of  registrants  of 
Florida  Home  Education  Programs,  (Appendix  A-2),  respondents 
listed  the  following  reasons  for  home  schooling: 
dissatisfaction  with  public  school  programs,  religious 
beliefs,  classroom  size,  lack  of  individualized  instruction, 
adverse  peer  pressure,  unsafe  environment,  and  expense  of  or 
dissatisfaction  with  private  or  other  non  public  schools. 
Gorder  (1985)  maintained  that  home  schooling  helps  promote 
emotional,  social,  and  cognitive  development  because  it  is 
more  flexible  and,  therefore,  allows  for  individual  talents 
and  interests.  Sullivan  (1993)  reported  that  Christian 
families,  who  comprise  eighty  percent  of  home  schoolers, 
believe  that  public  schools  support  what  they  see  as  a moral 
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decline  in  the  United  States.  She  stated  that  most  home 
schoolers  want  to  reinforce  family  values,  while  others  want 
to  promote  their  children's  creativity  and  teach  them  about 
their  own  heritage.  In  a recent  article  in  Newsweek, 
Kantrowitz  and  Wingert  (1998)  claimed  that  "a  few  years  ago, 
home  schooling  was  the  province  of  religious 
fundamentalists,  but  now  it's  edging  ever  closer  to  the 
mainstream."  These  beliefs  and  values  seem  to  have  an 
impact  on  what  home  schoolers  teach,  what  curricula  and 
materials  they  choose,  and  how  they  deliver  their  lessons 
(Goodchild,  1997/  Lopez,  1988;  Macaulay,  1984;  Sullivan, 

1993) . 


Home  Schoolers-Gettinq  Started 
Once  parents  decide  to  home  school  their  children,  they 
look  for  ways  to  get  started.  The  Kasemans  (1990)  and 
Gorder  (1985)  have  written  books,  general  in  nature,  about 
getting  started,  dealing  with  legal  matters,  and  choosing 
curricula  and  materials.  The  Kasemans  suggested  that  home 
schoolers  need  to  establish  goals  and  choose  curricula  for 
teaching  language  skills,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
science,  practical  skills  (domestic,  vocational,  and 
commercial),  moral  values,  and  a musical  instrument.  They 
discussed  the  value  of  participating  in  a support  group  with 
other  home  schoolers.  Gorder  gave  guidelines  for  beginners 
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by  listing  references  to  magazines  and  books  suggesting 
textbooks,  materials,  computer  programs,  and  correspondence 
schools.  She  also  included  an  appendix  of  home  schooling 
organizations  by  state.  Goodchild  provided  guidelines  for 
beginning  home  schooling,  suggested  many  choices  of 
curricula  and  materials,  and  included  a section  on  support 
organizations . 

A comprehensive  resource  of  materials  and  curricula, 
1996  Resource  Manual  for  Home  Schoolers,  was  published  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  home  schoolers  to  order  through 
the  Home  Education  Resources  and  Information  (H.E.R.I.). 
organization.  This  manual  provides  descriptions  of  the 
available  curricular  materials  and,  in  many  cases,  gives  a 
rating  of  these.  It  also  includes  a listing  of  support 
groups,  contact  people,  and  the  Florida  laws  regarding  home 
schooling.  The  Guide  to  Homeschooling  in  Florida  is  another 
Florida  publication  for  helping  home  schoolers.  It  contains 
information  about  curricular  choices,  various  approaches, 
resources,  regulations,  and  support  groups. 

Advantages  of  Home  Schooling 

Home  schooling  allows  flexibility.  Home-schooled 
students  and  parents  can  explore  a variety  of  topics, 
organize  their  days  at  their  own  pace,  engage  in  self- 
directed  projects,  and  adjust  time  and  place  to  suit  the 
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needs  of  all  family  members.  There  is  no  set  pattern  for 
home  schoolers;  they  can  design  their  own  lessons,  tailor 
their  practice  to  suit  each  child,  pursue  individual 
interests,  or  take  part  in  a standard  curriculum.  One  of 
the  great  benefits  of  these  programs  is  more  time  for  hands- 
on  learning,  incorporating  everyday  life  activities  into 
formal  education  (Colfax,  1988;  Dobson,  1998;  Gorder,  1985; 
Pike,  1992;  Sullivan,  1993;  Williamson,  1979)  . 


Home  Schoolers  and  Legal  Authority 

Education  laws  and  legal  authorities  are  a great 
concern  to  the  home  schooler  because  of  their  possible 
impact  on  what  and  how  home  schoolers  teach  (Van  Galen  & 
Pitman,  1991;  Wade,  1986).  Section  232.02(4),  Florida 
Statutes,  addresses  the  requirements  for  home  education 
(Appendix  C) : 

Parents  who  meet  one  of  the  following  conditions  may 
qualify: 

1.  Holds  a valid  regular  Florida  certificate  in  the 
subjects  or  grades  to  be  taught  and  complies  with 
any  other  requirements  prescribed  by  law,  or 

2.  Does  not  hold  a valid  regular  Florida  certificate 
to  teach  but  complies  with  the  following 
requirements : 

a.  Notifies  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  county  in  which  the  parent  resides  of 
his  or  her  intent  to  establish  a home 
education  program. 

b.  Maintains  a portfolio  of  records  and 
materials . 

c.  Provides  an  annual  educational 

evaluation. 
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The  responsibility  for  providing  instruction  in  home 
education  resides  solely  with  the  parent;  it  may  not  be 
assigned  to  another  person  (Appendix  C) . 

Although  children  must  be  tested  each  year  and  must 
score  well  enough  to  show  progress  (Appendix  B-l) , what 
constitutes  progress  is  not  clearly  defined.  The  home 
schooler  needs  to  teach  the  skills  and  concepts  that  will 
appear  on  the  test.  They  must  have  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  and  the  ability  to  teach  it  to  their  children. 
Statutes  do  not  specify  what  records  and  materials  are  to  be 
included  or  how  much  time  must  be  spent  on  instruction. 

In  an  interview  on  May  13,  1996,  Polly  Partridge, 
Coordinator  of  Student  Services  in  Clay  County  Schools 
stated  that  home  schools  who  do  not  comply  with  the  state 
regulations  could  be  shut  down  after  a probationary  period. 
Closing  home  schools  takes  three  years  because  it  involves 
several  testing  periods  to  give  the  home  schooler  a chance 
to  remedy  any  deficiencies.  Ms.  Partridge  stated  that  very 
few  home  schoolers  have  been  shut  down,  and  the  parents 
whose  schools  were  shut  down  enrolled  their  children  in  an 
umbrella  school  or  sent  them  to  public,  private,  or 
parochial  school. 

Several  books  offer  advice  to  parents  about  meeting 
legal  requirements,  dealing  with  authorities,  and  suggesting 
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how  and  where  to  seek  legal  aid  (Dobson,  1998;  Gorder,  1985; 
Hegener  & Hegener,  1988;  Kaseman  & Kaseman,  1990;  Van  Galen 
& Pitman,  1991;  Williamson,  1989) . One  suggests  that  home 
schoolers  "keep  a low  profile"  (Gorder,  1985) , and  another 
advises  home  schoolers  to  avoid  participating  in  any  studies 
(Kaseman  & Kaseman,  1990) . The  Kasemans,  home  schooling 
parents  and  authorities  on  the  legal  aspects  of  home 
schooling,  warn  home  schoolers  that  participating  in  studies 
may  set  a precedent  for  increased  governmental  regulation 
and  consequential  loss  of  control  of  their  own  programs.  A 
similar  warning  came  from  a presentation  at  the  H.E.R.I. 
Curriculum  Fair  by  Brenda  Dickinson,  who  with  her  late 
husband  Craig  Dickinson,  pioneered  legislation  protecting 
Florida  home  schoolers  from  rigid  governmental  controls. 

She  discussed  the  possibility  of  providing  school  vouchers 
for  home  schoolers  that  Florida  legislators  proposed.  Ms. 
Dickinson  reminded  a large  audience  of  home  schoolers  of  the 
pitfalls  of  accepting  public  money.  Because  of  some  home 
schoolers'  reluctance  to  be  studied,  one  requirement  for 
taking  part  in  this  study  was  the  home  schoolers' 
willingness  to  be  observed.  Since  the  Florida  Statute  does 
not  require  the  home  schooler  to  teach  from  a particular 
curriculum  or  give  specific  guidelines  for  student 
performance,  home  schoolers  participating  in  my  study  do  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  evaluated. 
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Home  Schoolers'  Choices-How  to  Teach 
Choosing  how  to  teach  is  an  important  task  for  the  home 
schooler,  and  the  choices  impact  on  the  home  schooler's 
practice.  Sheffer  (1987)  and  Wallace  (1990)  discuss 
integrating  reading  and  writing  and  described  the 
relationship  of  these  activities.  They  also  suggest 
teaching  children  phonics  while  they  read  and  writing 
conventions  during  editing  and  revising  what  they  write. 

Wade  (1986)  presents  information  on  teaching  reading, 
mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  and  art.  He  also 
includes  an  appendix  that  showed  a typical  course  of 
studies.  Lopez  (1988)  wrote  a curriculum  guide  describing 
what  children  need  to  know  at  each  level  through  the  sixth 
grade.  In  addition  to  the  major  subject  areas,  she  includes 
physical  education  and  Bible  studies.  She  also  suggests 
strategies  for  responding  to  reading  (drawing, 
dramatization,  recording  on  audio  tapes,  and  writing 
newspaper  articles)  to  demonstrate  student  comprehension. 
Macaulay  (1984)  recommends  that  morals  and  citizenship 
should  be  a central  part  of  the  teaching.  The  Colfaxes 
(1988)  advocate  integrating  literature  in  teaching  history 
and  geography.  Susan  Richman  (1988)  recommends  that  parents 
tell  stories  and  read  aloud  to  their  children,  ask  and 
answer  questions  about  reading,  and  allow  children  to  choose 
books  that  interest  them.  The  Richmans  (1990)  encourage  the 
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use  of  literature  as  a core  for  all  subjects.  Bissex  (1980) 
suggests  having  children  retell  stories,  use  cues  and 
context  to  discover  meaning,  learn  vocabulary  within  the 
context  of  the  subject  matter,  and  have  sufficient  practice 
time . 

None  of  these  publications  describe  the  teaching 
practices  of  the  home  schooler.  The  "how-to"  manuals  could 
be  valuable  references  for  home  schoolers  seeking  ways  to 
present  subject  matter  to  their  children.  One  might  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  home  schooling  authors  perhaps  were  more 
educated  and  experienced  than  the  general  home  schooler  and 
if  the  latter  were  aware  of  the  sources.  Since  the  authors 
wrote  in  general  terms  rather  than  presenting  specific 
lesson  plans,  the  home  schooler  could  have  trouble 
implementing  these  approaches.  Those  home  schoolers  who  had 
college  training  might  have  had  the  advantage  of  learning 
about  applicable  methods  and  strategies,  such  as 
questioning,  wait  time,  integrating  subjects,  giving 
examples,  relating  information  to  personal  lives,  and 
providing  background  (Saphier  & Gower,  1987;  Good  & Brophy, 
1990) . This  study  investigated  whether  home  schoolers  are 
aware  of  these  and  other  practices  and,  if  so,  how  they  used 
the  suggestions. 
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Educational  Authorities — Reading 
Many  of  the  suggestions  given  by  the  home  schoolers  and 
authors  mentioned  are  the  same  practices  taught  in  teacher 
education  courses.  Reading  and  language  arts  textbooks 
recommend  such  strategies  as  reading  aloud  to  children  and 
having  children  retell  the  story,  checking  prior  knowledge, 
utilizing  real  life  experiences,  using  cues  and  context  to 
decode  words,  modeling,  asking  and  answering  questions, 
discussion,  writing  in  response  to  reading,  and  integrating 
literature  with  other  subjects  (Atwell,  1987;  Cooper,  1993; 
Early  & Sawyer,  1984;  Heilman,  Blair,  & Rupley,  1990; 

Moffett  & Wagner,  1992;  Ruddell  & Ruddell,  1995;  Searfoss  & 
Readence,  1994;  Trelease,  1985;  Vacca,  Vacca,  & Gove,  1987; 
Yellin  & Blake,  1994) . 

Heilman,  Blair,  and  Rupley,  (1990)  believe  that 
instruction  requires  the  learner  to  know  both  the 
relationship  between  letters  in  print  and  the  sounds  they 
make  in  speech  and  be  able  to  construct  meaning  from  the 
text.  Therefore,  children  need  phonics  instruction  as  well 
as  checking  prior  knowledge  of  the  reader  and  setting  a 
purpose  for  reading  in  order  to  read  with  understanding. 

Good  and  Brophy  (1990)  support  strategic  reading 
instruction  that  involves  clarifying  tasks,  teaching  for 
meaning,  focusing  on  the  important  ideas,  monitoring 
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progress,  checking  and  reviewing,  and  providing  any 
necessary  corrective  action. 

Tierney,  Readance,  and  Dishner  (1990)  authored  a 
compendium  of  strategies  intended  to  offer  possible  teaching 
procedures  to  improve  student  reading  ability.  These 
strategies  include  direct  teaching,  induced  imagery,  teacher 
modeling,  guided  practice,  individual  practice,  relating 
material  to  the  student's  knowledge  and  personal  experience, 
writing  in  response  to  reading,  and  paired  reading.  The 
authors  also  discuss  using  whole  language,  a belief-driven 
approach  based  on  the  assumption  that  teaching  should  be 
guided  by  what  is  known  about  language  learning.  A key 
principle  here  is  that  language  is  learned  best  when  the 
focus  is  on  meaning  in  text  rather  than  phonics  rules,  use 
of  controlled  vocabulary,  and  a sequenced  hierarchy  of 
skills . 


Educational  Authorities--Pedaqoqy 
Effective  teaching  techniques  include  engaging 
learners,  maintaining  on-task  behavior,  challenging  and 
encouraging  learners,  using  humor,  providing  practice  time, 
monitoring,  maintaining  momentum,  giving  clear  directions, 
reviewing,  anticipating  problems,  holding  high  expectations, 
having  materials  ready,  handling  intrusions,  providing 
feedback,  having  routines  and  maintaining  discipline.  Other 
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teacher  behaviors  that  benefit  student  learning  are  using 
wait-time,  redirecting,  praising,  giving  advance  notice, 
recognizing  good  performance  and  having  consequences  for 
poor  performance,  using  devices  like  the  chalkboard  or 
color,  teaching  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  modeling, 
providing  clues,  breaking  complex  tasks  into  small  parts, 
teaching  for  meaning,  building  personal  relationships,  and 
making  learning  relevant  (Saphier  & Gower,  1987)  . 

Good  and  Brophy  (1990)  discuss  the  importance  of 
allowing  time  to  learn,  pacing,  providing  for  success, 
questioning,  monitoring,  giving  feedback,  explaining, 
helping,  praising,  holding  high  expectations,  motivating 
students  to  learn,  managing  discipline,  and  allowing 
students  to  enjoy  learning.  Basic  instructional  skills 
include  giving  clear  explanations,  asking  a variety  of 
questions,  using  wait-time,  holding  discussions,  and 
providing  seat  work.  Skills  for  learning  include  systematic 
studying  and  learning  how  to  learn.  Behavior  management  is 
achieved  by  preparing  in  advance,  engaging  student  learning, 
holding  student  attention,  modeling,  cuing,  reinforcing  what 
is  taught,  and  punishment  for  unacceptable  behavior  (Good  & 
Brophy,  1990) . 

Charney  (1991)  stresses  the  following  components  for 
maintaining  sound  behavior  management:  having  explicit  rules 
and  logical  consequences  for  poor  behavior,  stressing  the 
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deed  and  not  the  doer  in  punishment,  bargaining  when 
negotiating  corrective  behavior,  avoiding  power  struggles, 
and  holding  high  expectations. 

Home  Schoolers'  Choices — What  to  Teach 

Another  task  of  the  home  schooler  is  to  make  choices 
concerning  what  to  teach.  Much  of  the  published  home 
schooling  literature  presents  lists  of  materials  and  books. 
Wilson  (1989)  compiled  a reference  manual  of  annotated  lists 
of  the  "best  children's  literature"  categorized  by  subject, 
genre,  and  type.  Several  authors  make  suggestions  for  basal 
textbooks  (Colfax  & Colfax,  1988;  Dobson,  1998) ; classics, 
biographies,  and  histories  (Bissex,  1980;  Colfax  & Colfax, 
1988;  Dobson,  1998;  Maccauley,  1984;  Wallace,  1990;  Wilson, 
1989);  and  the  Bible  (Lopez,  1988).  Rupp  (1993)  compiled  a 
list  of  resources  that  include  books,  magazines,  games,  and 
audio-video  materials.  Kantrowitz  and  Wingert  (1998)  report 
that  home  schoolers  have  many  resources  available, 
including  a variety  of  curricula,  educational  software,  and 
the  internet. 

Families  can  purchase  curricula  and  materials  from  home 
schooling  organizations,  enroll  their  children  in  umbrella 
or  correspondence  schools,  and  either  use  what  these  schools 
offer  or  choose  materials  from  other  sources.  But,  again, 
the  present  study  is  concerned,  not  with  what  is  available. 
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but  if  and  how  home  schoolers  find  and  use  materials. 
Questions  about  the  materials  home  schoolers  use  are  to  be 
answered  in  this  study. 

Educational  Authorities-Curriculum 

Most  of  the  home  schooling  sources  recommend  almost 
exclusively  classic  literature.  Virtually  no  mention  is 
made  of  using  contemporary  literature  for  children  and 
adolescents,  as  is  recommended  in  current  teacher  education 
textbooks  (Atwell,  1987;  Burke,  1990;  Cullinan,  1989;  Yellin 
& Blake,  1994) . Atwell  stresses  the  importance  of  writing 
in  response  to  reading.  Cullinan  writes  that  literature 
should  address  the  social,  emotional,  and  cognitive  levels 
of  children. 

Cooper  (1993)  says  possibly  the  most  important  aspect 
to  consider  in  choosing  literature  is  to  select  what  appeals 
to  children.  Capturing  children's  interest  may  ^ntice  them 
to  want  to  read  more. 

Burke  (1990)  offers  a compilation  of  literature  and 
relates  each  book  to  activities  for  different  age  groups. 

She  offers  titles  and  genres  that  respond  to  various 
characteristics  of  young  children.  For  instance,  she  says 
that  books  such  as  poetry,  song,  sport,  and  folktales 
respond  to  the  active  child;  informational  and  game  books 
appeal  to  the  curious;  puzzle,  science,  and  hobby  books 
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interest  the  experimental  child;  humorous  books  and 
mysteries  attract  the  imaginative.  Burke  (1990)  and  Yellin 
and  Blake  (1994)  agree  that  the  curriculum  used  should  bee 
story-rich  in  both  the  amount  and  quality  of  stories. 

Case  Studies 

Several  books  portray  the  progress  of  home  schooled 
children  (Bissex,  1980;  Richman,  1986;  Wallace,  1990) . 

These  books  describe  how  the  authors'  children  progress 
through  various  stages  of  learning.  Bissex  and  Wallace  give 
an  account  of  their  children's  progress  in  language  skill 
development.  Richman  describes  her  children's  progress  in 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.  However,  these  books 
lack  information  about  the  teaching  practices  of  the  home 
schooler  during  the  children's  learning  processes.  The 
present  study  sheds  light  on  how  the  home  schooler  presents 
lessons . 

One  reason  for  the  dearth  of  information  about  home 
schoolers'  practice  may  result  from  the  recommendation  of 
some  recognized  leaders  that  home  schoolers  should  not  allow 
their  programs  to  be  observed  or  studied  (Gorder,  1985; 
Kasseman,  1990) . I have  found  only  two  case  studies  in 
which  a researcher  actually  observed  a home  schooler. 
Reynolds  and  Williams  (1985)  conducted  their  study  in  Utah, 
covered  three  days  in  a home  schooler's  life,  described 
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instruction  in  a family  of  four  children,  and  contained 
"condensations"  of  typical  activities,  curricula,  materials, 
student  achievement,  impact  on  socialization,  and  hardships 
of  operating  a home  school.  The  study  was  limited  in 
place,  time,  scope,  and  number  of  participants. 

The  second  study  (Ray,  1997)  was  a report  based  on  a 
survey  of  home  schoolers  across  the  United  States  who  are 
members  "of  one  large  nationwide  home  education 
organization."  Ray's  findings  include  information  about  the 
parents'  educational  background,  family  religious 
affiliations,  parents'  occupations,  race  of  the  parents, 
number  of  children  in  the  family,  socialization  of  the 
children,  and  curriculum  used.  Ray  concluded  that  the 
parents'  educational  background  did  not  significantly  affect 
student  achievement.  The  home-schooled  children  in  this 
study  "typically  scored  about  the  84th  percentile."  Ray's 
study  reflected  a broad,  general  look  at  the  influences  of 
home  schooling  on  student  achievement;  however,  the 
effectiveness  of  various  educational  strategies  was  not 
addressed.  My  study  presents  a more  extensive  picture  of 
the  teaching  practices  of  the  home  schooler  than  either  of 
the  above-mentioned  studies. 
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What  This  Study  Offers:  Bevond  What  Is  Known 

The  literature  on  home  schooling  is  limited;  there  are 
manuals  for  justifying  and  beginning  home  schooling,  dealing 
with  legal  authorities,  getting  started,  using  materials  and 
strategies,  and  listing  resources.  However,  there  is 
limited  information  about  what  the  home  schooler  actually 
does  when  teaching.  The  present  study  is  a careful  and 
extensive  examination  of  the  home  schooler  and 
her  educational  practice.  It  also  determines  if  that 
practice  includes  strategies  that  are  recognized  by 
educational  authorities.  The  conclusion  of  my  data 
collection  and  analyses  connects  my  findings  to  what  is 
presently  known  about  home  schooling. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 

The  case  study  is  a qualitative  investigation  conducted 
in  a naturalistic  setting.  This  investigation  is  a case 
study  of  the  educational  practice  of  home  schoolers.  Case 
studies  have  three  major  components:  description,  analysis, 

and  interpretation.  These  become  interwoven  as  the  study 
evolves.  During  this  investigation  I made  choices  of  what 
to  describe  and  which  events  were  significant,  based  on  my 
perceptions  and  interpretations.  This  is  the  process  of  the 
inquiry;  the  product  is  the  written  report. 

Research  Questions 

This  study  is  designed  to  answer  the  research  questions 
stated  in  Chapter  One: 

1 . What  reasons  do  home  schoolers  give  for  teaching  their 
own  children? 

2.  What  teaching  strategies  do  home  schoolers  use  to 
instruct  their  children? 
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3.  How  consistent  are  home  schoolers  in  their  teaching 
methods  and  content? 

4.  Why  do  home  schoolers  select  the  approaches  and  methods 
they  use  in  instruction? 

5.  What  considerations  do  home  schoolers  give  to  choosing 
the  curricula? 

6.  What  records  do  home  schoolers  maintain  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  their  children? 

7.  Are  home  schoolers'  approaches  to  and  methods  of 
teaching,  particularly  reading,  recognized  and  recommended 
by  educational  authorities? 

8.  Do  home  schoolers  practice  learning  theories  recognized 
by  experts'  opinions? 

Setting 

I observed  home  schoolers  in  Clay  and  Duval  Counties  in 
Florida  while  they  were  teaching  their  children  at  home.  I 
chose  these  counties  because  of  their  steady  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  home  schoolers  (Appendix  B)  and  the  interest  of 
public  school  personnel,  particularly  Polly  Partridge, 
Coordinator  of  Student  Services  in  Clay  County,  in  such  a 
study. 

One  of  the  factors  investigated  in  this  study  was  the 
environment  for  learning.  The  rooms  themselves,  the 
materials,  the  textbooks,  types  of  reading  books,  teaching 
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materials,  visual  aids,  computer  availability,  and  the 
atmosphere  (relationship  between  the  home  schoolers  and 
their  children)  are  described  in  detail  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  chapters.  During  this  investigation,  I attempted  to 
discover  differences  among  home  schoolers'  settings  and  to 
ascertain  how  these  differences  influence  the  teaching  and 
the  learning. 


Subjects 

The  subjects  for  this  investigation  were  six  home 
schoolers  whom  I observed  to  discover  what  they  teach,  how 
they  teach,  what  materials  they  use,  and  the  beliefs  that 
guide  them  in  their  practice.  Examination  during  their 
teaching  offered  insight  into  home  schoolers'  practices  and 
a greater  understanding  of  how  and  why  they  do  what  they  do. 

Home  schoolers  tend  to  resist  being  studied  (Gorder, 
1985;  Kasseman,  1990)  because  they  do  not  want  to  risk 
intervention  from  "outsiders."  Because  of  this  resistance, 

I requested  some  recognized  home  school  leaders  to  recommend 
prospective  participants  to  include  in  this  study. 

These  leaders  are  directors  or  administrators  of 
private  schools;  leaders  of  support  groups;  officials  in 
home-schooling  organizations  such  as  H.  E.  R.  I.  (Home 
Educational  Resources  and  Information),  FPEA  (Florida 
Parents'  Educators  Association),  or  FCCPSA  (Florida 
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Coalition  of  Christian  Private  School  Administrators);  and 
publishers  of  newsletters  and  resource  guides  written  for 
home  schoolers.  These  leaders  identified  possible  subjects, 
who  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  study  and  were  informed 
of  the  criteria  for  participation.  The  leaders  also  assured 
the  potential  participants  that  the  researcher  wanted  only 
to  document,  not  to  judge,  what  they  do  during  teaching  and 
how  they  make  educational  decisions. 

The  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  study  were  a 
willingness  of  the  home  schooling  families  to  participate  in 
the  study  and  the  presence  of  elementary  students  in  the 
home  school.  The  criteria  also  involved  the  three  main 
reasons  for  home  schooling  cited  in  a state  survey  report 
(Appendix  A) . Each  one  of  these  reasons  would  have  been 
listed  as  a main  reason  by  two  of  the  subjects  chosen.  The 
three  most  cited  reasons,  according  to  a survey  conducted  in 
Florida,  (Appendix  A)  for  home  schooling:  1. 
dissatisfaction  with  public  school  environment--unsafe 
school  conditions,  drugs,  and  adverse  peer  pressure  (39.4%); 
2.  dissatisfaction  with  public  school  instructional 
programs  (21.7%);  and  3.  religious  beliefs  (20.9%). 

Before  choosing  the  participants,  the  researcher 
interviewed  the  leaders,  who  selected  the  possible  subjects, 
to  ask  why  they  chose  the  home  schoolers  to  participate  in 
the  study.  One  of  them  stated  she  recommended  all  who  were 
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willing  to  participate;  the  others  said  they  considered  all 
of  the  criteria  set.  After  interviewing  16  home  schoolers 
in  Clay  and  Duval  Counties  in  Northeast  Florida,  six  home- 
schooling mothers  and  their  children  were  chosen.  Some  of 
the  home  schoolers  recommended  and  willing  to  take  part  in 
the  study  did  not  have  any  elementary  school  children  during 
the  time  of  observations;  therefore,  they  were  not  chosen. 
This  researcher  then  met  with  each  prospective  subject  to 
explain  the  purposes  for  conducting  this  study — that  of 
reporting  what  and  how  the  home  schooler  teaches  her 
children.  The  potential  participants  were  informed  that 
this  study  could  be  of  value  to  other  home  schoolers  as  well 
as  provide  insight  for  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
growing  trend  of  home  schooling. 

Once  the  six  home-schooling  participants  were  selected, 
parental  consent  forms  (Appendix  F)  were  signed  and 
schedules  were  set  for  observations  and  interviews.  The 
home  schooling  participants  had  a variety  of  educational 
backgrounds,  and  their  children/pupils  were  of  elementary 
school  age.  To  maintain  confidentiality,  pseudonyms  are 
used  in  the  written  report. 

Data  Collection 

I conducted  an  intensive  examination  by  gathering  data 
and  recording  observations  of  the  home  schoolers  while  they 
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were  teaching  their  children.  Four  two-hour  teaching 
sessions  of  each  home  schooler  were  documented.  Notes 
included  detailed  descriptions  of  exchanges  during  formal 
and  informal  interviews  and  activities  of,  and  verbal 
exchanges  between,  the  home  schooler  and  her  children 
(Bogdan  & Biklen,  1982;  Lincoln  & Guba,  1985;  Spradley, 

1980) . In  addition  to  the  field  notes  taken,  the  researcher 
recorded  experiences,  reactions,  impressions,  and  problems 
arising  during  fieldwork  in  a journal.  These  entries  were 
dated  and  used  as  additional  sources  of  data  to  help 
describe  behavior  more  completely.  Appropriate  artifacts 
such  as  educational  materials,  teacher  records,  and  student 
work  were  reviewed. 

I also  used  the  interview  (Appendix  G)  as  an 
investigative  tool  to  ascertain  the  home  schoolers' 
perceptions  of  their  teaching  and  consequential  successes. 
This  is  a common  method  of  investigation  for  a qualitative 
study  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1982;  Lincoln  & Guba,  1985; 

Spradley,  1979)  . There  was  at  least  one  formally-scheduled 
interview  with  each  participating  home  schooler,  in  which 
predetermined  questions  (Spradley,  1979)  were  asked.  In 
addition,  I conducted  informal  interviews  before  or  after 
observations  if  observed  events  suggested  questions  for  me 
to  ask.  At  the  interviews  or  observations,  participants 
gave  information  that  led  to  additional  questions.  In 


addition,  there  were  occasions  in  which  I interviewed  the 
home-school  leaders  to  obtain  additional,  relevant 
information  and  to  explain  the  phenomenon  under  study. 
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Data  Analysis 

The  field  notes  collected  from  the  observations  and 
interviews  were  typed  into  protocols,  which  I analyzed  by 
classifying  or  grouping  like  activities  and  conversations 
into  categories  and  subgroups  to  discover  the  significant 
behaviors  and  cultural  patterns  that  exist  in  the  data  to 
determine  exactly  what  occurred.  The  written  report 
included  a thorough  and  vivid  description  of  what  was 
observed,  interpretation  of  the  findings,  and  conclusions 
drawn  concerning  the  educational  practice  of  home  schoolers. 

Case  Study  Method 

The  major  components  of  a case  study  are  description, 
analysis,  and  interpretation.  The  primary  method  of  data 
collection  is  observation  of  the  subjects  in  a naturalistic 
setting,  note  taking,  interviews,  and  collection  of 
artifacts  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1982;  Dyson,  1995;  Eisner,  1985; 
Guba  & Lincoln,  1981;  Lincoln  & Guba,  1985;  Spradley,  1980; 
Stake,  1978;  Stake,  1985) . 

Researchers  using  case  study  methodology  have  adapted 
methods  from  social  anthropology  to  conduct  their 
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investigations.  The  researcher  looks  for  patterns  of 
behavior,  tries  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  is 
happening,  reflects  on  those  meanings,  and  proceeds  to 
further  investigation  (Spradley,  1980;  Stake,  1979;  Stake, 
1985) . 

Appropriateness  of  the  Case  Study 

I chose  the  case  study,  a qualitative  research 
approach,  to  conduct  this  study  because  this  method  is 
appropriate  for  investigating  the  teaching  activities  of  the 
home  schooler  in  the  natural  setting  in  which  those 
activities  occur.  The  thorough  and  vivid  descriptions  offer 
insight  into  the  school  program  of  the  home  schoolers 
through  personal  involvement. 

Case  studies  have  been  used  effectively  by  researchers 
to  describe,  interpret,  and  appraise  a variety  of 
educational  phenomena  (Kenny  & Grotelneschen,  1984;  Silk, 
1995;  Stake,  1978;  Stake  1985).  The  researcher/critic  using 
this  method  attempts  to  answer  the  following  questions:  How 

is  instruction  accomplished  in  the  home  school?  What  are 
the  home  schooler's  educational  goals?  (See  Shulman,  1981) 
To  gain  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  that  arise 
during  the  investigation,  the  researcher  must  conduct 
extensive  observations  in  the  natural  setting  of  the 
participants  under  study. 
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The  Process  for  This  Study 

The  researcher  best  gains  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon 
under  study  through  participant  observation  in  the  natural 
setting  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1982;  Lincoln  & Guba,  1985) . The 
observer' s role  may  range  from  that  of  a concealed  observer 
to  that  of  an  active  participant,  depending  on  the  intent  of 
the  research  (Bogdan  & Biklen,  1982;  Spradley,  1980) . My 
role  in  this  study  was  that  of  a detached  observer.  To 
maintain  that  role  and  reduce  any  effect  of  my  presence  on 
the  participants,  I maintained  a distant  or  minimal  contact 
with  the  participants  (Eisner,  1985;  Lincoln  & Guba,  1985) . 
The  number  of  people  gathered  in  a small  space  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  be  in  a section  of  the  room  where  I was 
least  obvious  or  noticed  but  still  able  to  see  and  hear  the 
activities.  Writing  quietly  and  maintaining  a remote  manner 
also  was  necessary.  The  sentiment  of  Lincoln  and  Guba 
(1985),  that  an  inquirer  should  seldom  disturb  a stable 
environment,  was  followed  during  my  observations. 

Credibility  and  consistency  are  necessities  for  a 
naturalistic  study  (Lincoln  & Guba,  1985) . I used  answers 
to  questions  and  comments  from  discussions  to  determine 
consistency  with  what  was  actually  observed.  My  analyses 
were  based  on  these  comparisons. 

Many  home  schoolers  do  not  use  quantitative 
measurements  to  assess  learning.  Instead  they  rely  on 
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informal  approaches  to  evaluate  their  children' s progress 
(Bissex,  1980;  Bracey,  1993;  Colfax,  1988;  Hegener  & 

Hegener,  1988;  Richman,  1988;  Wade,  1986;  Wallace,  1990; 
Williamson,  1989) . I reviewed  the  home  schoolers'  records 
to  discover  how  they  documented  their  children's  progress. 

Samples  of  artifacts,  which  included  student  work, 
teacher  records,  materials,  and  diagrams  of  the  "school 
place"  were  used.  Such  artifacts  were  important  tools  for 
preserving  accuracy  and  enhancing  what  was  learned  through 
observations  and  interviews. 

Use  of  other  recording  methods  (videotaping,  audio 
taping,  and  photographing)  might  be  helpful  in  data 
collection  for  a qualitative  study  (Spradley,  1979),  but  the 
use  of  these  devices  in  the  close  confines  of  the  home 
schooler's  teaching  space  could  be  distracting  to  the  home 
schoolers  and  their  children.  Since  I wanted  to  maintain 
the  primary  role  of  a detached  observer  so  that  my  presence 
would  not  affect  the  study,  I relied  solely  on  field  notes 
while  observing  instruction. 

Enough  data  were  accumulated  from  observations  and 
interviews  to  identify  patterns  of  behavior,  interpret 
meaning,  and  draw  conclusions.  The  characteristics  of  the 
home  school  were  described  in  such  a way  that  the  reader 
would  be  able  to  visualize  the  setting  and  the  activities. 
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The  vivid  description  should  help  the  reader  understand  my 
interpretation  and  appraisal  of  the  information  presented. 

Critics  of  qualitative  research  frequently  question  the 
validity  of  its  findings.  One  interpreter  of  qualitative 
methods  notes  that  validity  is  concerned  with  credibility 
(Lincoln  & Guba,  1985) . Many  educational  critics  cite 
several  factors  involved  in  determining  the  credibility  of 
qualitative  studies  (Eisner,  1975;  Shulman,  1981;  Stake, 

1978;  Stake,  1985) . The  reader  must  consider  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  information  reflecting  persistent 
observation,  diverse  information,  and  whether  the  critic's 
interpretations  and  assessments  are  persistent  and  coherent 
(Eisner,  1985) . The  reader  also  must  be  able  to  relate  the 
information  in  the  study  to  relevant  theory  and  practice 
(Eisner,  1985;  Stake,  1985;  Stake,  1981) . 

The  scope  of  this  study  was  limited  to  six  home 
schoolers  and  reflected  their  unique  situations — practices, 
beliefs,  and  curricula  choices,  time  spent  in  instruction, 
and  children's  ages.  This  research  was  limited  to  the 

experiences  of  these  particular  home  schoolers  in  their  own 
natural  environments. 

The  results  may  be  useful  to  other  home  schoolers, 
researchers,  public  school  officials,  and  government 
officials  and  policy  makers,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1. 
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Continued  research  in  the  field  of  home  schooling  should  be 
encouraged.  The  conclusions  of  this  study  could  form  the 
basis  for  future  studies  on  the  teaching  practices  of  home 
schoolers . 


Related  Projects  and  a Pilot  Study 

Prior  to  undertaking  the  present  study,  I conducted  a 
survey  of  home  schoolers'  use  of  children's  literature  in 
their  teaching.  I also  conducted  research  about  home 
schoolers'  teaching  of  writing  (composing) . The  survey  of 
the  use  of  children's  literature  revealed  that  those  home 
schoolers  motivated  by  religious  reasons  generally  use  the 
classics  and  the  Bible  as  reading  material.  Home  schoolers 
motivated  by  more  secular  matters  (negative  peer  pressure, 
dislike  of  public  school  programs — little  creativity  or  lack 
of  basic  skills  in  the  curriculum — and  class  size, 
overcrowded  and  unsafe  schools)  seem  to  choose  modern, 
popular  literature. 

In  an  ethnographic  methods  course,  I completed  a study 
of  a single  home  schooler  teaching  reading  to  two  of  her 
children.  This  home  schooler  was  a high  school  dropout  and 
a fundamentalist  Christian.  Her  "classroom,"  the  dining- 
family  room,  was  organized;  her  materials  were  classical  and 
Biblical  in  nature;  and  the  approaches  she  used  were 
structured  (daily  phonics,  skills  drill,  and  lengthy 
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repetition) . Her  two  children,  ages  five  and  six,  could 
read  material  at  an  advanced  level  (middle  school) ; however, 
I did  not  notice  much  understanding  beyond  the  literal 
stage.  This  could  be  the  result  of  the  home  schooler's  lack 
of  knowledge  of  questioning  to  check  for  inferential, 
evaluative,  and  applied  abilities,  or  the  children's 
developmental  stages,  backgrounds,  or  limited  experiences. 
This  study  is  partially  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  those 
findings . 


Researcher  Orientation 

I am  a trained  and  certificated  teacher  with  16  years 
of  teaching  experience  in  public  schools.  My  family  has  a 
strong  background  in  public  education  and  includes  three 
generations  of  public  school  teachers.  Because  of  my 
experience  and  background,  I believe  that  teachers  should  be 
trained  in  both  content  and  pedagogy  in  order  to  provide 
students  with  an  adequate  education.  I also  have  completed 
courses  in  supervision  and  have  served  as  a consulting 
teacher  to  other  teachers  in  various  subject  fields.  This 
has  required  observing,  documenting,  recording,  analyzing, 
and  writing  reports  on  their  teaching  practices. 

Objectivity  is  important;  the  observer  must  avoid  imposing 
her  own  style  of  teaching  and  beliefs  on  those  she  is 
observing.  I also  have  been  a field  advisor,  supervising 
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student  teachers  in  their  field  placements.  This  has 
involved  some  ethnographic  procedures  such  as  observing, 
documenting,  and  reporting  experiences  as  a participant 
observer.  In  this  study  I made  a concerted  effort  to  use 
these  observational  skills  without  imposing  any  of  my  own 
personal,  public  school  teaching  experience. 

Background  of  the  Researcher 
Additional  qualifications  of  the  researcher  include  the 
following : 

1.  In  addition  to  teaching  English  to  students  in  grades 
8-12  and  serving  as  the  reading  specialist  for  a large  high 
school,  I have  been  a consulting  teacher  and  have  trained 
other  teachers,  grades  K-12  and  various  content  areas,  in 
classes,  workshops,  and  seminars. 

2.  I have  taught  reading  and  language  arts  methods  courses 
at  the  college  undergraduate  level. 

3.  During  my  advising  and  teaching  teacher  interns  who  are 
training  to  be  teachers,  I had  considerable  experience  with 
children,  grades  K-7. 

4.  While  earning  a BA  in  English  and  a MA  in  Education,  I 
completed  many  courses  in  child  development,  psychology, 
teaching  methods,  learning  theory,  curriculum,  and  reading 
methods  and  was  certified  as  an  English  teacher  and  a 
reading  specialist. 
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5.  I have  completed  course  work  for  an  Ed.D.  in  curriculum 
and  instruction. 

6.  I have  completed  two  courses  in  theory  and  practice  of 
qualitative  research.  Qualitative  Foundations  in  Educational 
Research  and  Research  in  Educational  Sociology:  Ethnography, 
and  have  conducted  a pilot  ethnographic  study  on  home 
schoolers . 

7.  I have  conducted  two  surveys  among  home  schoolers  about 
their  practices  of  using  literature  and  writing  in  their 
teaching. 

8.  I have  read  extensively  on  the  subjects  of  case  study 
investigation  and  home  schooling. 

9.  The  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  has 
granted  me  permission  to  conduct  this  study. 


CHAPTER  4 

WHO  ARE  THE  HOME  SCHOOLERS? 

Choosing  the  Subjects 

My  first  contact  with  a home  schooler  was  Mara  Clayton, 
the  administrator  of  The  Ark  School,  a home-based  private 
school  and  a leader  of  a home  schooler' s support  group  in 
Clay  County,  Florida.  Mara  was  recommended  as  a leader  of 
home  schoolers  by  Polly  Partridge,  Coordinator  of  Student 
Services  for  Clay  County  Schools.  Mara,  a home  schooler 
herself,  proved  to  be  an  invaluable  reference,  open  to 
discussing  any  issue  related  to  home  schooling.  In  several 
interviews  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1997,  she  referred 
me  to  other  leaders  in  the  Jacksonville  area  and  provided  me 
with  information  about  home  schooling  organizations.  Among 
the  suggested  leaders  were  Sharon  Carter,  the  director  of 
H.E.R.I.  (Home  Educational  Resources  and  Information);  Judy 
Reeves,  the  director  of  Reeves  Academy,  a private  school  in 
Clay  County;  and  Kathy  Gulh,  director  of  Agape  Christian 
School  in  Jacksonville. 

Important  information  related  to  my  study  deals  with 
the  number  of  home  schoolers  in  Clay  and  Duval  Counties, 
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who  do  not  register  with  the  school  systems.  If 
students  are  registered  with  umbrella  schools,  they  are  not 
reguired  to  register  with  their  county  schools.  The  only 
home  schoolers  who  receive  a survey  form  from  the  state  are 
those  who  register.  In  an  interview,  Sharon  Carter  stated 
that  some  of  these  home  schoolers  register  with  the  public 
school  system.  Considering  that  not  all  home  schoolers  are 
registered  with  the  public  school  and  the  low  response 
usually  gained  from  surveys,  the  published  results  giving 
the  reasons  for  home  schooling  are  incomplete. 

Jody  Reeves  was  the  second  leader  contacted.  She 
recommended  two  of  my  participants,  Debbie  and  Merita,  even 
though  they  were  not  registered  in  her  private  school.  She 
had  tested  the  children  from  both  home  schools  and  thought 
that  the  mothers  would  be  willing  to  participate.  After  she 
^3.de  the  initial  contact,  I met  with  Debbie  and  Merita  for 
informal  interviews  to  discuss  the  study,  and  they  agreed  to 
participate.  Debbie  said  she  had  to  give  much  consideration 
to  taking  part  in  the  study,  but  she  believed  Jody' s 
recommendation  and  my  explanation  gave  her  the  courage  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  reporting  what  home  schoolers 
accomplish. 

Merita  was  surprised  at  Reeves'  recommendation,  but  was 
pleased  to  participate.  Her  surprise,  she  said,  was  because 
she  knew  she  was  not  "the  typical  home  schooler  with  the 
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spotlessly  clean  house."  She  also  invited  me  to  attend  a 
parents'  meeting  of  the  home  schoolers  registered  with  the 
Agape  Christian  School.  At  this  meeting  I met  Kathy  Guhl, 
who  introduced  me  to  the  parents,  suggested  that  she  would 
recommend  any  of  them,  and  encouraged  anyone  to  volunteer. 
Several  of  those  present  were  willing  to  participate,  but 
some  had  children  who  were  middle  or  high  school  students. 
Laura,  a beginning  home  schooler  of  a middle  school  student 
and  an  elementary  student,  attending  the  meeting  with  her 
husband,  raised  her  hand  to  say  that  she  wanted  to 
participate,  saying  "I'm  proud  of  what  I do  and  how  my 
children  learn  from  me."  After  an  informal  interview,  we 
agreed  to  work  together,  and  she  actually  became  the  first 
to  be  observed. 

The  next  home  schooler  contacted  was  Annette,  a home 
schooler  I had  observed  two  years  previously,  who  had  been 
recommended  by  the  director  of  Morningside  School,  a private 
school,  and  who  wanted  to  participate  in  this  study. 

However,  because  of  personal  commitments,  she  regretfully 
declined. 

Faye  and  Jane  were  indirectly  recommended  by  Mary  Crane 
(a  pseudonym) , a private  school  administrator,  who  knew  they 
home  schooled  even  though  they  were  independent  from  any 
umbrella  school.  When  contacted,  both  seemed  interested, 
but  Jane  later  made  a decision  to  place  her  only  child  in  a 
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small  private  school  for  socialization  reasons.  Faye,  on 
the  other  hand,  agreed  to  participate. 

The  secular  home  schooler  in  this  study,  Terry,  was 
recommended  initially  by  Sarah  James  (a  pseudonym) , an 
assistant  editor  of  a popular  home  schooling  magazine,  who 
communicated  with  Terry  on-line.  Terry  called  me  to 
volunteer  for  the  study  and  invited  me  to  attend  the  first 
meeting  of  a newly  organized  support  group,  to  which  she 
belonged.  The  leader  of  this  group,  Liz  (a  pseudonym) , also 
a home  schooler,  endorsed  Terry  and  suggested  Alice,  another 
group  member,  as  another  possible  participant.  Together, 

Liz  and  I discussed  the  study  with  Alice,  and  she 
volunteered  enthusiastically.  Later,  Liz  told  me  that  Terry 
and  Alice  "both  have  more  patience  than  I do."  Several 
others  in  this  group  also  were  interested.  The  positive 
response  shown  by  so  many  of  the  home  schoolers  that  I met 
was  surprising,  since  many  of  my  sources  warned  about  their 
unwillingness  to  be  studied. 

After  several  months  of  discussions  with  leaders  and 
interviewing  potential  candidates,  I finally  had  six  willing 
participants.  In  this  study,  pseudonyms  are  used  for  all 
home  schoolers  and  their  children  with  the  exception  of 
Debbie,  who  requested  that  her  real  name  and  her  children's 
real  names  be  used.  As  each  agreed  to  take  part,  we  set  a 
schedule  for  interviews  and  observations. 
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Laura 

Laura,  in  her  mid-thirties,  is  a home  schooler  of  two 
daughters,  children  by  her  second  husband.  She  has  an  older 
daughter  by  a previous  marriage,  who  does  not  live  at  home. 
Laura's  daughters,  Joan  in  the  eighth  grade  and  Amy  in  the 
fourth  grade,  are  her  two  students.  Mother  and  children 
dressed  neatly  and  casually,  hair  brushed  shiny  and  pulled 
back  into  pony  tails  or  twists.  Even  though  she  sells 
Mary  K products,  Laura  wore  no  make-up.  She  regularly 
attended  work-out  sessions  at  a spa.  Her  husband,  a blue- 
collar  worker,  had  his  own  business  and  often  appeared 
during  lessons.  According  to  Laura,  he  was  a great 
supporter  of  their  home  school.  A cat  and  a dog  belonged  to 
the  family;  both  slept  on  the  living  room  floor  while  the 
children  worked  at  school. 

Laura' s children  were  active  in  4H  and  participated  in 
a church  related  group  called  Missionettes,  where  they 
earned  badges  similar  to  those  in  Girl  Scouts.  Amy  also 
took  tumbling  lessons.  Laura  stated  that  it  was  important 
"to  have  fellowship  with  those  you  love  rather  than 
socialization,  because  it  is  the  need  of  the  world." 

Laura  was  a high  school  drop-out  who  completed  her 
education  and  received  her  diploma  through  an  adult  program. 
She  became  active  in  her  home  schooling  group;  it  was  with 
this  group  that  she  found  the  courage  and  confidence  to 
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begin  home  schooling  her  daughters.  She  was  also  impressed 
by  "those  home  schoolers  who  were  successful,  and  I liked 
the  way  their  children  were  respectful."  This  was  the 
second  year  she  was  home  schooling. 

Laura's  family  lived  in  a modest  ranch  style  home, 
which  she  and  her  husband  had  renovated;  it  was  spotlessly 
clean  and  furnished  simply  and  comfortably  with  few 
decorative  items.  A small  flower  garden  decorated  the 
front  yard,  and  Laura  said  it  "requires  a good  bit  of  their 
time . " 

School  took  place  at  the  kitchen  table,  which  I first 
observed  from  the  adjacent  living  room.  However,  the  three 
of  them  were  so  quiet  in  their  exchanges  that  I moved  to  the 
edge  of  the  kitchen  to  hear  them  better.  The  first  two 
observations  occurred  at  the  end  of  one  school  year  and  the 
last  two  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  The  girls 
completed  unfinished  tasks  or  homework  before  the 
neighborhood  children  came  home  from  public  school.  Then 
they  socialized  with  their  friends. 

When  she  began  home  schooling,  Laura  reviewed 
materials  while  attending  a curriculum  fair.  Then  she 
borrowed  books  from  the  private  school  libraries.  With  her 
children's  approval,  she  chose  the  Rod  and  Staff  curriculum 
(described  in  Chapter  5)  to  use  in  her  teaching.  She  also 
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reviewed  and  purchased  supplementary  materials  that 
complement  the  curriculum. 

Laura' s school  was  registered  originally  under  Agape 
Christian  School,  but  is  now  with  Jackson  Christian  Center 
Academy,  which  just  started  a private  school.  She  made  the 
move  because  JCCA  is  an  arm  of  her  own  church.  Her  children 
were  tested  with  others  at  the  Academy;  their  scores  were 
above  grade  level.  Laura  also  maintained  a grade  book  and  a 
plan  book  for  record  keeping. 

Although  her  main  reason  for  home  schooling  was 
distrust  of  the  public  school  environment,  Laura  also  had 
religious  reasons.  She  belongs  to  a Christian  Church  and 
has  fundamentalist  values  about  children' s obedience  to 
parents  and  authority.  Her  older  daughter  had  a poor  social 
experience  in  the  public  school  system.  Classmates  taunted 
her  and  threatened  her  with  physical  abuse.  Laura  does  not 
intend  to  send  her  children  to  public  school  at  all,  citing 
the  large  pupil-teacher  ratio  as  a another  reason. 

In  response  to  whether  or  not  she  experienced  a 
conflict  in  the  dual  role  of  parent  and  teacher,  Laura  said 
"only  in  overcoming  my  own  frustrations."  She  saw  her  role 
of  "Mama  for  love,  support,  and  help"  and  her  teacher  role 
to  be  "for  grading  papers  and  correcting  work."  She  hopes 
to  home  school  her  children  until  they  reach  the  tenth  grade 
and  then  send  them  to  a Christian  private  school.  She  said. 
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"I  love  to  have  my  babies  home  with  me."  Each  time  I left 
her  home  after  a visit,  instead  of  saying  goodby,  she  said, 
"Be  blessed." 


Debbie 

Debbie,  also  in  her  mid- thirties,  home  schooled  her 
son,  Chris,  a fourth  grader  and  her  daughter,  Anna,  who  she 
had  retained  in  the  second  grade  because  all  her  test  scores 
were  not  above  average.  She  had  previously  been  married, 
but  the  children  were  by  her  present  husband,  who  was  her 
sole  support  in  her  home  schooling.  He  reviewed  the 
children's  work  when  he  came  home  from  work.  A golden 
retriever  completed  the  family. 

Both  children  were  involved  in  leadership  programs  in 
their  church  where  they  gave  speeches,  led  singing,  and 
learned  about  art.  Chris  also  took  karate  lessons  and 
belonged  to  the  Boy  Scouts.  Anna  was  in  the  Brownies  (young 
Girl  Scouts) , on  the  swim  team,  and  took  gymnastics  and 
dance  lessons.  Their  father  was  actively  involved  in  the 
church  activities  and  was  the  leader  of  the  Boy  Scout  pack. 
Debbie  babysat  several  neighborhood  children  before  and 
after  they  attended  public  school.  She  told  me  that  the 
children  she  keeps  do  their  homework  with  her  and  often  say 
they  would  like  to  have  her  for  a teacher.  Her  educational 
background  included  two  years  of  college. 
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Debbie  and  her  family  lived  in  an  upper-middle  class 
home  in  a golf  club  community.  The  rooms  were  open  with 
high  ceilings.  At  each  of  my  visits,  the  modern  house, 
furnished  tastefully  with  traditional  furniture  and  few 
decorations,  was  impeccably  clean.  Their  porch  overlooked  a 
golf  course  lake. 

School  took  place  at  the  table  in  the  large,  airy 
kitchen.  I observed  from  a rocking  chair  in  a corner  of  the 
room.  The  first  observation  occurred  at  the  end  of  one 
school  year,  and  the  other  three  observations  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  On  one  occasion,  Chris  was 
recovering  from  a tonsillectomy,  so  Anna  was  the  only  pupil 
I observed.  Debbie  informed  me  that  during  his 
convalescence  Chris  studied  in  his  room.  At  the  end  of  the 
observation,  he  came  into  the  kitchen  for  a popsicle  and 
continued  reading  on  the  family  room  sofa.  Because  of  her 
child  care  duties,  school  began  at  ten  o'clock  and  ended  at 
two-thirty,  in  time  for  Chris  and  Anna  to  play  with  other 
children  returning  from  public  school. 

The  children  dressed  in  collegiate  style  clothes  for 
school,  looking  freshly  scrubbed  with  their  blond  hair 
brushed  to  a sheen.  Anna  had  pierced  ears  and  wore  tiny 
earrings.  Debbie  dressed  casually  in  shorts  or  a short 
skirt.  One  day  she  wore  work-out  clothes.  During  the  hot 
weather  Debbie  and  Chris  were  barefoot.  The  children  were 
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friendly,  respectful,  courteous,  and  took  school  work 
seriously.  Chris  and  Anna  were  required  to  make  their  beds 
and  clean  their  rooms  before  breakfast  and  school. 

Debbie  has  used  the  A BEKA  curriculum  for  three  years. 
This  curriculum  is  named  for  Beka  Horton,  founder  of  A BEKA 
Publications.  A description  of  this  curriculum  is  given  in 
Chapter  5.  The  curriculum  was  recommended  by  home-schooling 
friends,  and  Debbie  ordered  it  from  Pensacola  Jr.  College. 
She  also  employed  a variety  of  supplemental  materials  in  her 
teaching.  The  family  used  a laptop  computer  that  the  father 
brought  home  from  work  for  composing  and  playing  educational 
games.  There  were  a variety  of  books  for  free  reading,  many 
supplemental  materials,  manipulatives,  and  art  supplies 
available  on  the  counter  and  in  the  cabinet. 

Debbie  registered  with  Clay  County  as  a home  schooler. 
She  did  not  belong  to  a private  school  or  support  group. 

Her  children  were  tested  yearly  at  the  Reeves  Academy,  a 
private  school.  Chris's  scores  were  well  above  grade  level 
and  most  of  Anna's  were  on  or  above  grade  level. 

Debbie's  primary  reason  for  home  schooling  was 
religious.  She  said,  "My  primary  goal  is  to  get  my  children 
into  heaven."  She  also  disliked  the  public  school  program. 
The  public  school  environment  was  her  third  concern.  She 
was  encouraged  to  home-school  by  her  friends  at  church.  She 
experienced  no  conflict  in  the  dual  role  of  parent  and 
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teacher.  "It's  a combined  role,  no  matter  what  the  setting 
is,"  she  avowed. 

Debbie  observed,  "I  chose  to  participate  in  this  study 
after  much  consideration  and  prayer  and  once  I saw  what  the 
study  was  about."  Following  our  formal  interview,  Debbie 
told  me  that  her  son,  Chris,  wanted  me  to  use  their  real 
names  in  this  study.  They  had  discussed  this  idea,  and 
Debbie  agreed  with  him.  I have  complied  with  their  wishes, 
and  they  are  the  only  subjects  in  this  investigation  whose 
real  names  are  used. 

Debbie  told  me  she  intended  to  home  school  her  children 
through  elementary  school  and  then  decide  whether  or  not  to 
continue.  At  the  end  of  each  visit,  Debbie  and  I had  a 
short  conference.  She  said  she  worries  about  doing  a good 
job  and  wants  to  improve. 


Merita 

Merita,  in  her  late  thirties,  was  the  most  experienced 
home  schooler  in  this  study,  with  ten  years  of  experience. 
She  completed  high  school  where  she  was  a peer  tutor.  She 
was  certified  by  ACE  (American  Christian  Educators) . Her 
son  Charles  was  an  eleventh  grader,  her  older  daughter  Nora 
an  eighth  grader,  and  the  younger  daughter  Sara  a 
kindergartner . Although  Sara  was  the  primary  interest  for 
this  study,  it  was  difficult  to  ignore  the  older  children 
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because  they  were  an  integral  part  of  this  home  school 
environment.  Merita  and  her  children  welcomed  me  when  I 
arrived  for  each  observation  and  ensured  my  safe  passage 
past  the  two  dogs  tied  to  stakes  in  the  yard.  They  were 
casually  dressed  during  school  time.  Merita  wore  no  make-up 
except  her  painted  and  decorated  nails.  Another  dog  and  a 
cat  are  inside  family  pets. 

The  parents  worked  hard  to  provide  for  the  children. 
Merita's  husband  was  employed  at  two  jobs,  and  if  he  was 
home  during  the  observations,  he  was  napping  between  jobs. 
Merita  also  worked  part  time  three  evenings  a week.  The 
medical  costs  were  evident;  Merita  walked  using  a cane  for 
support,  both  teenagers  wore  braces  on  their  teeth,  and  Nora 
wore  glasses. 

Charles  was  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Nora  in  the 
Girl  Scouts.  Merita  said  that  Sara  is  looking  forward  to 
becoming  a Daisy  Scout.  They  were  active  in  their  church. 
Merita  also  serves  as  a group  leader  within  the  Agape 
School's  parents'  organization,  as  well  as  the  administrator 
to  the  home  based  private  school. 

This  family  lives  in  an  old  trailer  at  the  end  of  a 
dirt  road,  furnished  with  worn  furniture.  Decorations 
included  several  crosses  on  the  wall;  a creche  scene  on  a 
shelf;  and  two  pictures,  one  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the 
other  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Several  times  in  our  meetings. 
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she  apologized  for  the  condition  of  her  home,  saying,  "I 
feel  that  a perfect  home  schooler  is  one  who  also  keeps  a 
spotlessly  clean  house,  and  I fall  short  there." 

School  was  held  in  the  trailer's  small  living  room.  I 
observed  from  a sofa,  facing  the  group.  Covering  the  wall  at 
one  end  of  the  living  area  was  a bookcase  full  of  books. 
These  included  several  Bibles,  reference  books, 
encyclopedia,  classical  books,  young  children's  books,  and 
current  popular  literature,  approved  by  the  parents.  Merita 
chose  the  A BEKA  and  Bob  Jones  curricula,  as  the  basis  for 
her  teaching.  Bob  Jones  University  Press  publishes 
textbooks  for  Christian  schools.  Details  about  these 
curricula  are  found  in  Chapter  5. 

Merita  is  the  only  year-round  home  schooler  in  this 
study;  observations  for  this  home  school  were  held  in  the 
late  summer.  School  took  place  in  the  living  area  of  the 
trailer,  separated  from  the  kitchen  by  a counter.  School 
hours  for  Sara  were  8:30  to  11:20  A.M.,  when  they  all  broke 
for  lunch,  and  then  Sara  was  allowed  to  play  with  her 
neighborhood  friend.  The  other  two  children  returned  to 
their  studies  from  noon  to  3:00  P.M. 

The  children  helped  plan  the  daily  schedule,  usually 
adhering  to  the  same  order  of  subjects.  "We  work  our 
schedule  around  strengths  of  each  one.  We  allow  for  a 
little  flexibility  for  special  occasions. 


Merita  said  she 
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"emphasizes  thinking  and  reasoning  first;  then  we  discuss 
what  they  are  reading  and  learning." 

Merita  allowed  her  two  older  children  to  choose, 

"within  reason,"  books  for  free  reading.  She  stated,  "They 
know  what  the  restrictions  are."  Charles  preferred  fantasy, 
and  Nora  liked  mysteries.  There  was  a wide  variety  of  books 
for  Sara,  such  as  fairy  tales,  nursery  rhymes,  and  current 
children's  literature. 

The  children  were  registered  through  the  Agape  School, 
rather  than  the  county  schools,  and  their  records  were  kept 
on  file  there.  Merita  also  kept  records  in  a file  cabinet 
of  test  scores,  work  samples,  and  progress  for  each  child. 

Charles  and  Nora  take  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
each  year  at  Agape  School,  where  copies  of  the  results,  as 
well  as  copies  of  Merita's  records,  are  kept.  Their  scores 
were  above  grade  level.  Judy  Reeves  recommended  this  family 
as  possible  participants  because  of  these  test  scores. 

Merita  maintained  there  were  no  conflicts  in  the  dual 
role  of  parent  and  teacher.  "There's  really  not  a 
difference.  God  said  that  the  parent  is  responsible  for  the 
children's  upbringing;  that  includes  education.  The  Bible 
sets  forth  the  charge  to  raise  and  teach.  That's  our 
instructional  manual.  A good  parent  is  a role  model, 
teacher,  and  helps  children  with  problems.  The  parent  needs 
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to  be  involved. " Merita  plans  to  home  school  her  children 
through  high  school. 

Merita' s primary  reason  for  home  schooling  was 
religious.  "I  decided  to  home  school  as  another  extension 
in  my  desire  to  please  God."  Another  reason  was  a dislike 
of  the  public  school  program;  distrust  of  the  public  school 
environment  was  also  a reason. 

Merita  decided  to  participate  in  this  study  because  she 
"hopes  it  will  show  home  schooling  as  a positive  activity." 
She  believed  that  "public  opinion  is  low  regarding  those  who 
home  school."  Each  time  I left,  they  again  escorted  me  past 
the  dogs.  The  children  returned  to  their  lunch  while  Merita 
stayed  outside  for  a few  minutes  to  answer  questions  I might 
have  had. 


Fave 

Faye,  who  is  in  her  late  forties,  the  most  educated  of 
the  home  schoolers  in  this  study,  has  a bachelor' s degree  in 
Business  Education  and  has  taught  in  a private  school.  She 
home  schools  her  daughter  Aileen,  who  is  in  the  sixth  grade. 
They  both  dressed  in  stylish,  but  casual,  clothes  for 
school.  She  also  has  a grown  daughter  who  no  longer  lives 
in  the  home.  Her  husband  is  a businessman  who  supports  her 
home  schooling. 
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They  live  in  a gated,  golf  and  country  club  community 
in  a large  two-story  home,  handsomely  decorated  in  carefully 
chosen  furniture  and  decorations  and  impeccably  clean.  A 
grand  piano  dominates  the  living  room;  both  Faye  and  her 
husband  are  amateur  musicians,  and  music  is  an  important 
part  of  Aileen's  education.  In  addition,  Aileen  enjoys 
swimming,  bicycling,  attending  golf  camp,  and  caring  for  the 
neighbors'  animals. 

Faye  and  Aileen  held  school  in  the  den.  Aileen's 
homework  had  to  be  completed  before  she  could  go  out  to  play 
with  the  neighborhood  children.  Most  of  the  direct 
instruction,  drill  work,  review,  or  seat  work  was  completed 
before  lunch  time.  "We  usually  stick  to  the  same  schedule. 
Sometimes  I flip  to  the  afternoon.  I like  the  flexibility." 

Faye  began  home  schooling  Aileen  midway  through  the 
fourth  grade.  "Aileen  began  kindergarten  at  the  private 
school  where  I taught.  In  the  subsequent  three  years,  she 
had  too  much  homework,  and  I had  to  reteach  her.  It  became 
a time  element.  Private  schools  lack  the  resources  to  deal 
with  shortage  of  materials  and  with  so  many  discipline 
problems.  I decided  to  keep  her  home  for  schooling,  so  I 
called  the  school  board,  obtained  the  forms,  filled  them  out 
and  sent  them  in  with  a letter  of  intent.  The  county 
allowed  her  to  continue  in  the  fourth  grade  at  the 
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beginning."  Aileen' s test  scores  each  year  showed  her 
readiness  for  the  next  grade. 

Faye  ordered  her  curriculum  from  A BEKA  Book  Publishers 
and  purchased  computer  programs  from  office  stores.  She 
also  used  games  in  her  teaching  and  was  able  to  adapt  them 
for  use  with  one  student. 

Faye  registered  her  home  school  with  the  county  public 
school  system.  She  did  not  belong  to  an  umbrella  school  or 
support  group.  Aileen  was  tested  each  year  in  a public 
school  location  and  the  scores  were  submitted  by  the  testing 
officials  to  the  state. 

In  performing  the  dual  role  of  parent  and  teacher,  Faye 
said,  "Sometimes  it  is  difficult  because  I'm  Mom.  An 
important  role  more  related  to  the  teacher  is  not  allowing 
mistakes.  I feel  vulnerable;  teaching  only  one  may  be 
harder."  Mother  and  daughter  exhibited  a close  personal 
relationship  and  their  rapport  reflected  their  fondness  for 
each  other  and  the  ease  with  which  they  used  humor  to  keep 
school  fun. 

Although  she  liked  the  Christian  perspective  of  A BEKA, 
which  supported  what  her  church  teaches,  religion  was  not 
Faye's  main  reason  for  home  schooling.  Dislike  of  the 
public  school  program  and  distrust  of  the  public  school 
environment  were  of  greater  concern. 


Faye  agreed  to  participate  in  this  study  because  she 
"trusts  the  investigator  and  what  the  study  is  about."  She 
plans  to  home  school  Aileen  "one  year  at  a time.  Depending 
on  where  we  live,  I may  send  her  to  public  high  school."  In 
a recent  informal  interview,  she  said  she  has  changed  her 
mind  and  is  checking  on  private  high  schools  instead.  We 
usually  began  and  ended  each  observation  with  an  informal 
discussion  about  what  she  was  trying  to  accomplish  and  her 
child's  performance. 

Terry 

Terry,  who  is  in  her  middle  thirties,  home  schooled  her 
third-grade  daughter  Charlene;  she  also  has  a three-year-old 
daughter  Carly.  She  began  teaching  Charlene  midway  through 
the  second  grade  after  unpleasant  experiences  during  the 
kindergarten  and  second  grade  years  in  public  school. 

Because  Charlene  was  ill  with  asthma  and  was  frequently 
absent,  she  had  trouble  keeping  up  with  her  school  work. 
Terry  found  that  she  was  often  teaching  her  child  at  home 
and  decided  to  continue  on  a full  time  basis.  Carly  also 
has  a chronic  illness,  so  Terry  stated,  "This  [home 
schooling]  will  probably  be  an  ongoing  situation.  Besides  I 
found  that  I also  enjoy  the  teaching."  She  added,  "I  read  a 
lot  of  articles,  books,  and  online  materials,  and  have 
ordered  catalogues." 


She  consulted  a cousin  who  was  a home 
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schooler  and  knew  some  religious  home  schoolers.  Her  sister 
also  began  to  home  school  this  year,  and  they  compare  notes 
on  materials,  references,  and  approaches. 

Terry  completed  five  semesters  of  college,  studying 
English  education,  and  music  education.  She  almost 
completed  her  para-legal  certification.  She  revealed,  "I 
hope  to  become  an  'unschooler . ' This  is  more  of  a 
facilitator  than  a teacher.  Unschoolers  provide  the 
materials,  some  ideas  for  getting  started,  a place  for 
learning,  experiences  for  exploration,  and  then  let  the 
children  use  investigative  measures  to  learn.  It  is  more 
child-led  learning."  Terry  emphasized  that  she  was  not 
ready  to  move  to  that  method  yet;  she  was  aware  that  she 
needed  more  training  to  unschool.  She  also  observed,  "There 
are  certain  subjects  we  have  to  cover,  but  I would  like  to 
get  away  from  lesson  plans  set  in  stone  and  let  my  children 
pursue  their  own  interests." 

When  asked  about  other  activity  involvement,  Terry 
answered,  "I  am  a Brownie  (younger  Girl  Scout)  leader.  I 
also  teach  piano  and  watch  children  before  and  after  public 
school  hours."  Charlene  is  a Brownie  Scout  and  takes 
private  art  lessons.  Her  private  art  teacher  believes  she 
is  talented;  Charlene  showed  me  one  of  her  paintings,  a 
precocious  work,  that  had  won  an  award.  She  also  enjoyed 
horseback  lessons  and  piano. 
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Terry  took  the  initiative  to  advertise  in  the  H.E.R.I. 
newsletter  and  online  to  start  a support  group.  One  of  the 
other  members  accepted  the  leadership  once  the  group  was 
formed.  They  held  their  first  meeting,  which  I attended,  at 
Terry's  home.  The  mothers  discussed  the  goals  of  the  group, 
limits  of  manageable  membership,  and  possible  events  they 
could  enjoy  together.  During  this  time  the  older  children 
helped  supervise  the  younger  ones  in  an  art  activity  that 
involved  decorating  tee  shirts.  Terry  stated  that  her  main 
role  in  the  group  involves  planning  the  art  activities  and 
field  trips  for  the  group. 

Mother  and  daughters  dressed  in  informal,  comfortable 
clothes  for  school.  Charlene  was  affable,  comfortable  with 
adults  and  children  alike,  attributes  that  I had  noted  at 
the  support  group  meeting.  She  was  inquisitive  and  diligent 
with  her  school  work  and  remained  on  task  during  each  of  my 
observations.  Carly  was  a friendly  child,  greeting  me  as  I 
arrived  each  time.  Terry  said  she  reads  aloud  each  evening 
to  Carly,  adding,  "Carly  can  entertain  herself  during  the 
day  for  long  periods."  This  made  it  easier  to  teach 
Charlene  with  a minimum  of  interruptions.  Terry  told  me,  "I 
won't  start  teaching  Carly  until  next  year  and  then  only 
informally."  She  revealed,  "My  husband  was  not  keen  [about 
home  schooling]  at  first,  but  agreed  and  is  now  totally 
supportive."  Two  dogs  and  a parakeet  completed  the  family. 
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This  family  lives  in  a middle-class  neighborhood;  their 
brick,  ranch  style  home  is  furnished  tastefully  with  early 
American  furniture,  and  there  are  pictures  on  the  walls  and 
decorative  items  displayed  on  the  furniture.  This  is 
another  spotlessly  clean  home.  An  upright  piano  occupies 
one  wall  in  the  living  room,  and  a large  cabinet,  housing  a 
television  and  multimedia  computer,  dominates  another.  The 
living  room  is  adjacent  to  the  dining  area  of  the  kitchen. 

School  was  conducted  at  the  kitchen  table  in  the  dining 
area.  I observed  from  a sofa  located  in  the  living  room, 
and  next  to  the  dinette  area.  School  ended  before  the 
public  school  children  returned.  A public  school  teacher 
administered  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  to  Charlene  each 
year  and  submitted  the  scores  to  the  state.  Terry  stated 
that,  in  the  future,  she  hoped  to  maintain  complete  work 
portfolios  for  submission  to  a certified  teacher  to 
evaluate,  rather  than  have  her  children  tested.  Asked  if 
she  felt  any  conflicts  in  the  dual  role  of  parent  and 
teacher,  Terry  responded,  "I  don't  see  any;  our  life  is 
simpler;  there  is  enjoyment  in  each  other.  All  parents  are 
teachers . " 

Terry  chose  to  register  with  the  county  schools  as  a 
home  schooler;  she  was  not  a part  of  any  umbrella  school. 
Truly  a secular  home  schooler,  there  were  no  religious 
motives  or  reasons  for  home  schooling,  nor  were  there  any 
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religious  displays  in  her  home  to  indicate  this  as  a reason. 
Her  main  reason  for  home  schooling  was  her  disapproval  of 
the  public  school  instructional  program;  another  reason  was 
a distrust  of  the  school  environment  and  peer  pressure. 

Terry  agreed  to  take  part  in  this  study  because,  as  she 
observed,  "I  am  interested  in  home  schooling  and  thought  it 
would  be  fun.  I hope  to  learn  something  and  help  others  to 
learn."  Each  time  I left,  the  children  said  goodbye  to  me, 
and  Terry  escorted  me  to  the  door  to  answer  any  questions  or 
add  information  about  what  she  plans  to  do  next  or  discuss 
new  materials  she  is  considering. 

Alice 

Alice,  in  her  mid- twenties,  had  completed  two  semesters 
of  college  before  her  marriage.  At  the  time  of  the 
observations,  she  had  three  children  and  was  pregnant  with 
the  fourth  (she  and  her  husband  want  six  children) . John 
was  in  the  third  grade,  Carl  in  kindergarten,  and  Abby  was 
two  years  old.  Her  husband  drove  a Coca  Cola  delivery 
truck.  Alice  referred  to  him  as  the  principal  of  the 
school;  she  said  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
children's  schooling.  They  also  had  an  extended  family  who 
provided  support  if  needed.  Alice  belonged  to  a newly 
formed  support  group,  where  she  shared  in  leadership 
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responsibilities.  A large  dog  was  a significant  member  of 
the  family. 

All  the  children  participated  in  a Bible  fellowship 
group  one  evening  a week;  their  grandmother  took  them  to 
these  sessions.  In  addition,  John  participated  in 
gymnastics  the  year  I observed,  but  did  not  take  part  in 
football.  He  hopes  to  participate  in  that  sport  next  year. 
Alice  said  that  Carl  will  begin  to  play  soccer  next  year. 

The  family  participated  with  their  support  group  in  many 
activities  such  as  field  days,  science  fairs,  camping,  and 
holidays  celebrations. 

Alice  and  the  children  dressed  casually  for  school. 

One  day  Alice  wore  a baseball  cap,  jeans,  and  tee  shirt  in 
readiness  for  a field  trip  that  afternoon  after  school.  The 
children  always  looked  freshly  scrubbed,  and  the  mornings 
started  when  Alice  reminded  them  to  wash  their  hands  before 
coming  from  breakfast  to  school  work. 

John  wore  thick  glasses,  was  a diligent  student,  and, 
as  Alice  revealed,  "The  entrepreneur  of  the  family."  He 
tried  collecting  newspapers,  but  abandoned  this  because  he 
had  to  sell  them  by  the  ton.  John  then  sold  Cokes  to 
construction  workers;  he  bought  them  for  twenty  cents  and 
sold  them  for  fifty  cents,  cheaper  than  the  workers  could 
buy  from  machines.  When  home  construction  ended,  he  began 
collecting  and  selling  cans.  "Before  school,  he  takes  a 
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wagon  and  collects  cans  from  neighbors  before  they  set  them 
out  for  recycling.  Several  neighbors  help  him  by  bringing 
bags  of  cans  to  the  house,"  his  mother  reported. 

The  family  lives  in  a middle  class  community  in  a house 
with  a pool  in  the  back  yard.  The  house  was  decorated  with 
old  American  and  traditional  furniture  and  several  pieces  of 
antique  furniture  that  her  grandmother  gave  her  in  the 
living  room.  It  always  looked  freshly  cleaned,  but  toys  and 
art  materials  in  the  family  room  and  on  the  kitchen  floor 
were  evidence  that  three  young  children  lived  there.  They 
had  a television  and  stereo  system  in  their  family  room. 

School  took  place  in  the  kitchen  dining  area.  I sat  on 
a stool  at  the  end  of  the  counter.  The  children  played  with 
the  neighborhood  children  when  they  returned  from  public 
school.  Alice  used  the  A BEKA  curriculum  for  mathematics, 
history,  and  language,  and  the  Bob  Jones  curriculum  for 
spelling  and  reading.  She  ordered  from  companies  and 
borrowed  the  teacher's  guides  from  other  home  schoolers. 

She  was  not  satisfied  with  any  science  curriculum,  saying, 

"I  wanted  one  considering  God's  creation  and  is  Christian- 
based."  She  enjoyed  using  hands-on  activities,  especially 
for  science. 

Alice  was  registered  through  the  county  schools,  but 
she  hoped  to  become  a home  based  private  school  in  the 
future.  A certified  teacher  administered  the  Stanford 
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Achievement  Test  annually  to  John  (Carl  had  not  yet  been 
tested)  along  with  a group  of  40  families.  There  were  about 
200  children  in  the  group,  and  the  test  scores  were  sent  to 
the  state  by  the  teacher. 

The  decision  to  home  school  their  children  came  before 
their  first  child  was  born.  Alice  stated,  "My  husband  and  I 
wanted  six  children,  did  not  want  to  send  them  to  public 
school  because  of  the  peer  pressure,  and  knew  that  private 
school  tuition  would  be  too  expensive.  Also,  for  moral 
reasons,  we  wanted  our  children  to  have  a firm  Christian 
foundation.  I started  when  my  first  child  was  three  years 
old  with  hands-on  activities,  but  became  more  structured  as 
we  added  children." 

Alice  stated  that,  in  her  dual  role  as  a parent  and 
teacher,  she  sometimes  took  any  resistance  from  her  children 
personally.  She  said,  "Teaching  never  ends  and  every  parent 
is  a teacher;  they  can't  differentiate.  I often  rely  on  my 
parents  who  are  good  role  models  and  my  mentors.  They  live 
close  by.  The  children  also  shared  their  lessons  with  their 
father  and  their  grandparents." 

When  asked  why  she  chose  to  participate  in  this  study, 
Alice  replied,  "I  thought  I could  be  helpful,  and  the  study 
could  be  helpful.  Just  to  be  one  small  part;  I want  to  be  a 
part  of  this."  Replying  to  the  question  about  how  long  she 
plans  to  home  school  her  children,  Alice  responded, 
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"Definitely  through  elementary  school.  The  children  could 
take  part  in  making  the  decision.  Now  they  don't  have  the 
knowledge  and  experience  to  do  that."  I left  when  they 
stopped  for  a short  play  period,  snack  time,  or  when  Alice 
removed  Carl  or  Abby  from  the  school  area  for  firmer 
discipline.  In  a recent  informal  interview,  she  told  me 
that  they  had  just  welcomed  a new  family  member,  a boy. 

Home  Schooling  Participants 

The  subjects  in  this  study  varied  in  age  from  the  mid- 
twenties to  the  late  forties  and  typified  a cross  section  of 
life  styles.  They  also  represented  a wide  range  of 
educational  backgrounds  and  teaching  experiences.  Two 
registered  with  private  schools,  two  belonged  to  a support 
group,  and  two  taught  independently  with  no  outside  help. 
Regardless  of  the  primary  reasons  given  for  home  schooling, 
all  participants  included  dislike  of  the  public  school 
program,  and  distrust  of  the  public  school  as  reasons.  All 
but  one  listed  religion.  None  of  the  participants  expected 
or  wanted  compensation  from  the  state;  they  believed  that 
any  allowance  would  be  accompanied  by  outside  control.  All 
six  shared  in  several  goals:  a resolve  to  educate  their 
children,  determination  to  have  control  over  what  and  how 
they  learn,  and  the  need  to  protect  them  from  what  they 
perceived  as  perils  in  the  public  schools.  Even  though  they 
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had  various  reasons  for  participating  in  this  study,  all  the 
families  agreed  that  many  home  schoolers  are  wary  of  such 
studies  because  of  their  fear  of  being  observed,  judged, 
and,  as  one  participant  observed,  "perhaps  not  measuring 


CHAPTER  5 

HOW  DOES  THE  HOME  SCHOOLER  TEACH  HER  CHILDREN? 


The  horns  schoolers  described  in  Chapter  4 represented 
diverse  backgrounds,  educational  training,  and  beliefs. 

They  gave  various  reasons  for  teaching  their  children  at 
home.  What  did  they  do  when  they  instructed  their  children? 
Ihis  chapter  depicts  the  educational  practice  of  these  six 
participants.  Four  categories  of  each  home  school  are 
described.  The  setting  is  the  place  for  schooling;  the 
curriculum  section  records  the  texts  and  materials  used; 
typical  schedules  are  portrayed  under  routines;  and  the 
strategies  segment  recounts  the  actions  of  the  home  schooler 
and  her  children  during  school  time.  All  observations  took 
place  in  the  morning  when  all  six  participants  held  formal 
instruction. 


Laura 

Setting 

The  school  place  was  the  kitchen  table  (see  Figure 
5-1);  Joan  and  Amy  sat  across  from  each  other,  and  Laura 
moved  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  help  when  needed  or  to 
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Figure  5-1 

Laura’s  School  Room 
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monitor  the  progress.  She  reserved  a place  at  one  end  where 
she  planned  lessons  or  corrected  and  graded  papers.  I 
observed  from  the  sofa,  facing  the  kitchen,  in  the  small 
living  room  for  the  first  session  but  moved  to  a chair 
closer  to  the  kitchen  in  later  visits  to  better  hear  the 
quiet  verbal  exchanges  among  the  three  of  them.  School 
began  at  nine  o'clock  and  ended  at  noon. 

Curriculum 

Laura  relied  on  the  Rod  & Staff  curriculum  and  followed 
the  teacher's  manual  and  lessons  faithfully.  This 
curriculum  consists  of  a series  of  grade-level  texts  and 
workbooks  for  different  subjects.  Thorough  teacher  manuals 
accompanied  the  materials.  The  Rod  & Staff  curriculum  was 
written  by  the  Mennonites  and  is  evangelical,  conservative, 
and  undecorated  in  format;  the  only  illustrations  are  black 
and  white  ink  drawings.  The  Bible-centered  materials  teach 
salvation  and  obedience  to  parents  and  authority.  Laura 
said  that  her  children  helped  select  the  materials  and 
curriculum.  "The  cost  was  also  a consideration.  It  was  one 
of  the  least  expensive  offered,"  she  revealed.  Laura 
considered  this  curriculum  "flexible,  but  perfectly  outlined 
with  continual  review."  Also,  she  had  purchased  additional 
materials,  which  complement  Rod  & Staff,  from  the  curriculum 
fairs.  These  textbooks,  used  with  paper  and  pencil 
exercises,  and  workbooks  were  the  principal  materials  used 
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in  this  home  school;  there  were  no  board  work,  art  work,  or 
manipulatives . A computer,  housed  in  a small  room  adjacent 
to  the  kitchen,  was  used  primarily  for  word  processing. 
Routines 

The  same  routines  were  followed  each  day.  Laura 
planned  in  advance  each  week,  keeping  written  records  of 
assignments  and  attendance.  The  children  knew  the  schedule 
and  independently  followed  it  with  little  prodding  from 
their  mother.  They  both  began  each  day  with  reading  and 
language  arts.  After  reading  silently  from  the  reading 
texts,  they  answered  questions  in  the  accompanying 
workbooks,  stopping  occasionally  to  ask  Laura  for  help.  To 
ensure  the  correct  answer  was  provided,  Laura  often 
consulted  the  teacher's  guide.  Following  the  workbook 
exercises,  Joan  completed  a grammar  assignment  in  another 
workbook  or  a writing  assignment,  and  Amy  worked  on  spelling 
or  vocabulary,  also  in  workbooks.  Workbook  assignments  in 
mathematics  were  the  final  lessons  before  lunch. 

Strategies 

Laura  said  that  her  teaching  strategies  were  "learned 
from  helping  her  children  with  their  homework  when  they 
attended  public  school."  Aware  of  how  her  own  children 
learn,  Laura  related,  "Joan  is  visual  and  artistic,  and  Amy 
is  an  audio  learner  who  needs  the  written  word."  Laura 
added,  "It's  best  when  I use  the  personal  touch,  reassure 
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the  kids,  take  breaks,  and  change  areas  for  work."  During 
my  observations  the  work  area  remained  the  same.  The 
children  were  expected  to  stay  in  their  chairs  while  they 
worked  and  to  ask  permission  to  leave  the  table  for  any 
purpose.  Laura  gave  the  assignments,  and  the  girls  worked 
independently  and  quietly,  calling  on  their  mother  when  they 
did  not  understand. 

Laura  was  soft-spoken,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
the  girls  to  stay  on  a task  or  chastise  them  for  doing 
unacceptable  work.  She  was  persistent  in  making  sure  they 
understood  the  concepts  being  covered  and  completed  their 
assignments,  sometimes  taking  time  to  study  the  material  in 
order  to  explain  it.  "Showing  my  frustration  causes 
mistakes  on  their  part,"  she  remarked  after  studying  a 
concept  in  the  mathematics  textbook.  School  began  at  nine 
o'clock  and  ended  about  noon.  The  girls  completed 
unfinished  tasks  or  homework  before  the  neighborhood 
children  came  home  from  public  school;  they  socialized  with 
their  friends  then. 

Joan,  a seventh  grader,  and  Amy,  a third  grader,  were 
always  in  their  places  and  working  when  I arrived. 

Materials  and  supplies  were  on  the  table,  and  Laura  had 
informed  them  of  the  routines  for  the  day.  Both  girls 
seemed  capable  of  working  independently,  using  the  textbooks 
and  workbooks.  They  spent  most  of  the  time  on  task 
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completing  their  assignments,  asking  for  their  mother's 
assistance  when  needed. 

When  teaching  a concept,  Laura  gave  the  initial 
directions,  using  the  textbook  or  the  teacher's  manual  to 
explain  or  expand.  Each  girl  worked  quietly  while  Laura 
helped  the  other  one.  She  asked  questions  to  check  their 
comprehension,  correcting  them  when  they  could  not  answer. 
Her  questions  were  primarily  recall  or  comprehensive  in 
nature.  To  check  the  understanding  of  a lesson  about 
linking  verbs  she  asked,  "What  are  the  verbs  of  the  senses?" 
When  asking  about  a story  character's  action,  "What  did  he 
do  because  of  fear?" 

When  the  children  practiced  what  they  had  learned, 

Laura  asked  questions  to  check  the  progress  of  their  work: 
"Are  you  finished?  Are  you  on  your  math  yet?"  When  Laura 
encountered  an  unfamiliar  concept,  she  was  persistent  in 
working  to  find  the  solution,  as  well  as  the  way  to  achieve 
it,  in  order  to  explain  it  to  her  children.  During  one 
session,  Laura  worked  on  a mathematics  problem,  referring  to 
the  teacher's  manual,  before  giving  her  daughter  step-by- 
step  directions  for  the  solution. 

When  working  on  exercises  to  apply  what  they  learned, 
the  girls  again  spent  most  of  the  time  working 
independently.  Laura  moved  from  one  to  the  other  to  monitor 
their  progress.  She  often  would  allow  them  to  redo  the  work 
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if  it  did  not  meet  expectation  of  at  least  eighty  percent 
correct  answers.  Upon  their  completion  of  any  assignment, 
Laura  would  correct  their  final  work  and  assign  grades  and 
record  them  in  a grade  book.  Once  she  told  Joan,  "I'll 
pretend  I didn't  see  this  work.  I know  you  were  distracted. 
I'll  let  you  redo  the  work."  Praise  came  only  after  high 
achievement . 

Since  Laura's  husband  had  his  own  business,  he  often 
would  be  at  home  during  instruction.  During  a discussion 
about  social  classes,  he  read  an  example  from  a newspaper 
article  related  to  the  topic.  He  also  gave  support  for 
discipline.  When  Joan  left  the  table  without  asking,  he 
told  her,  "You  can't  leave  without  permission  because  it's 
disrespectful."  Sometimes,  though,  his  presence  was  a 
distraction,  especially  if  his  business  partner  accompanied 
him.  They  prepared  lunches,  talked  business,  and  moved 
around  in  the  kitchen.  The  girls  stopped  working  to  listen 
to  them.  Laura  reprimanded  them  and  reminded  them  to 
continue  their  assignments.  Most  of  the  time  the  girls 
could  work  during  these  intrusions  or  any  incoming  phone 
calls . 

Momentum  was  maintained,  and  the  girls  would  begin  each 
successive  assignment  on  their  own.  Joan  and  Amy  were 
polite  and  respectful.  The  principal  method  of  correcting 
behavior  was  reprimand  or  reproach,  to  remind  them  about 
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appropriate  behavior:  "Don't  speak  to  your  father  that 

way,"  "The  word  ain' t isn't  a word,"  or  "Distractions  you 
can  control.  Discipline  yourselves  to  do  your  work." 

Laura's  teaching  strategies  included  some  of  those 
recommended  by  educational  authorities.  She  maintained 
discipline,  asked  questions,  gave  clear  directions,  had 
materials  ready  for  work,  handled  intrusions,  monitored 
progress,  gave  feedback,  and  held  high  expectations  (Good  & 
Brophy,  1990;  Saphier  & Gower,  1987) . She  incorporated 
reading  instruction  with  language  arts  and  social  studies 
(Atwell,  1987;  Yellin  & Blake,  1994).  The  girls  read  their 
textbooks,  and  Laura  asked  them  questions  about  what  they 
read.  Then  they  would  write  summaries  about  their  reading. 

Debbie 

Setting 

The  place  for  learning  was  the  kitchen  table  (see 
Figure  5-2),  with  Chris  and  Anna  usually  facing  each  other. 
Occasionally  Chris  moved  to  the  end  opposite  his  mother. 
Debbie  sat  at  one  end,  accessible  to  the  cabinet  with  school 
supplies  and  materials,  where  she  could  grade  papers  or  plan 
lessons.  A chalkboard,  facing  the  table,  leaned  against  the 
central  counter.  School  began  at  ten  o'clock  and  ended  at 
two-thirty,  in  time  to  play  with  children  returning  from 
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Figure  5-2 

Debbie’s  School  Room 
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public  school.  I observed  from  a rocking  chair  in  a corner 
of  the  room,  with  the  table  and  its  occupants  in  full  view. 
Curriculum 

Although  Debbie  used  A BEKA,  a Christian-based 
curriculum,  she  also  employed  supplemental  materials, 
purchased  from  book  stores,  in  her  teaching.  The  A BEKA 
curriculum  is  structured  and  self-contained  by  grade.  It  is 
accompanied  by  teacher  guides,  supplies,  and  grade  reports. 
The  family  also  used  a laptop  computer  that  the  father 
brought  home  from  work.  Debbie  related,  "A  BEKA  curriculum 
gives  me  direction  by  incorporating  a Christian  program  in 
our  life.  It's  also  a tough  course  with  an  attractive 
format.  It  is  sequentially  organized  and  fits  my  way  of 
teaching."  The  children  used  workbooks  that  accompany  the 
curriculum  as  well  as  supplementary  writing  and  art 
activities.  Chris,  a fourth  grader  and  Anna,  a second 
grader,  read  a variety  of  books,  which  they  were  allowed  to 
choose  under  the  supervision  of  their  parents.  Chris  chose 
books  well  above  the  fourth  grade  reading  level  for  free 
reading. 

In  an  interview  after  the  observations  were  complete, 
Debbie  told  me  they  had  purchased  a desktop  computer  and 
educational  software.  She  added,  "This  has  become  the 
center  of  a previously  unfurnished  room  now  converted  into  a 
home  office  for  the  family.  Both  children  enjoy  the 
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computer  so  much  that  I had  to  ration  their  time.  Chris  now 
spends  time  on-line  in  research  for  his  school  work." 
Routines 

Debbie  began  each  day  with  a devotional  lesson,  usually 
a story  about  a moral  issue.  She  read  the  story,  stopping 
to  ask  questions  about  the  story  itself  or  to  ask  Chris  and 
Anna  to  compare  the  action  with  something  that  had  happened 
to  them.  Afterwards  Debbie  reminded  them  of  the  routines 
for  the  day,  and  they  began  to  work  on  their  assignments. 
Each  child  seemed  capable  of  working  independently  while  the 
other  one  received  direct  instruction.  Debbie,  moving  from 
one  to  the  other,  alternated  in  assisting  Chris  and  Anna. 
''Both  need  teacher  instruction;  then  they  can  work 
independently,"  she  asserted.  The  schedule  each  day  began 
with  reading  and  phonics  for  Anna  and  writing  and 
mathematics  for  Chris.  Although  she  used  spelling  lists, 
she  also  allowed  Anna  to  use  invented  spelling.  She 
explained,  "We  correct  spelling  when  we  finish  writing." 

She  said,  "They  work  on  the  most  important  or  the  most 
difficult  tasks  first;  these  are  usually  mathematics, 
reading,  or  language  arts.  After  their  lessons  are 
completed,  Anna  works  on  her  mathematics  assignments,  and 
Chris  on  reading  and  social  studies."  They  stopped  for 


lunch  as  I left. 
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Strategies 

Debbie  maintained  a serene  manner  with  her  children, 
encouraging  and  praising,  patiently  reteaching  or  using  a 
different  strategy  until  they  had  learned  the  skill  or 
concept  being  taught.  She  used  a variety  of  visual 
materials,  especially  the  chalkboard. 

This  was  a quiet  school.  Both  children,  like  their 
mother,  spoke  with  soft  voices.  Debbie  was  at  ease  in 
making  transitions  from  one  lesson  to  another  or  changing 
the  way  she  presented  material  if  she  sensed  that  the 
children  did  not  understand.  Debbie  said  that  she 
emphasized  writing  for  Chris  and  phonics  for  Anna.  She 
monitored  their  progress  and  responded  to  requests  for  help. 
She  often  stood  behind  their  chairs,  leaning  over  them  to 
check  the  progress  of  their  work. 

Debbie  also  employed  a variety  of  techniques  such  as 
questioning,  tapping  prior  knowledge,  modeling,  and  applying 
new  concepts  to  real  life.  She  used  questions  or 
explanations  to  encourage  them  to  think  rather  than 
correcting  their  answers.  These  teaching  and  reading 
strategies  she  used  are  recognized  by  educational 
authorities  (Atwell,  1987;  good  & Brophy,  1990;  Heilman, 
Blair,  & Rupley,  1990;  Saphier  & Gower,  1987;  Trelease, 

1985;  Yellin  & Blake,  1994) . 
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When  Chris  had  trouble  with  a mathematics  problem, 
Debbie  asked,  "What  do  you  do  first?"  Searching  to  find  the 
answer  to  a question  on  her  reading,  Debbie  asked  Anna,  "Do 
you  see  a clue?"  She  tapped  Chris's  prior  knowledge  when 
discussing  a problem,  "You  know  what  a bole  is?  It 
resembles  a field  mouse.  I've  bet  you've  seen  one." 

Drawing  from  real  life  experiences  to  give  Chris  some  ideas 
for  writing  a letter,  Debbie  showed  him  one  she  wrote  and 
asked,  "Why  did  I write  that  note?"  Sometimes  she  answered 
her  own  questions.  One  example  occurred  after  reading  a 
story:  "Who  decided?  The  Chief  did." 

Debbie  frequently  had  the  children  use  the  chalkboard 
to  work  on  a problem.  Chris  often  found  his  own  errors  at 
the  board  and  returned  to  his  seat  at  the  table  to  complete 
the  assignment.  Debbie  sometimes  used  the  board  and  colored 
chalk  to  reinforce  Anna's  learning.  Both  children  were 
encouraged  to  draw  and  color  pictures  as  part  of  their 
school  work. 

Both  Chris  and  Anna  responded  to  questions  or  took  part 
in  discussion  freely.  The  conversational  interchange  in  this 
home  is  conducted  in  hushed  tones.  Anna  frequently  used 
body  language  (pointing,  nodding)  to  answer  questions.  Even 
when  she  answered  verbally,  she  usually  whispered.  Chris 
also  spoke  in  soft  tones.  There  was  little  interaction 
between  the  two  pupils  during  school  time;  they  both  stayed 
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on  task.  They  also  accepted  correction  without  giving 
excuses.  Debbie  also  used  body  language  in  her  teaching. 

For  instance,  when  reading  a story  orally,  she  used 
dramatics  to  emphasize  the  action  of  characters,  changing 
her  voice  to  indicate  the  speech  of  different  characters  or 
rapping  on  the  table  to  demonstrate  a knock  at  the  door. 

There  was  little  correction  of  behavior  in  this  home 
school.  Chris  and  Anna  were  respectful  and  quiet  by  nature. 
The  only  reprimands  issued  during  my  visits  were  reminders 
to  say,  "Yes  ma'am,"  or  "Quit  fidgeting."  Debbie  was  keenly 
aware  of  her  children's  personal  needs,  giving  snack  breaks, 
allowing  them  to  stand  up  and  stretch,  or  moving  to  another 
location  to  work. 

Anna  regularly  sought  approval  as  she  worked  to 
complete  difficult  tasks.  In  response  to  correct  verbal  or 
written  answers  by  Anna,  who  found  spelling  and  cursive 
writing  complicated,  Debbie  frequently  used  praise.  "Good 
girl,"  "Now  you've  got  it,"  or  "I'll  give  you  a star  for 
trying. " 

Debbie  motivated  her  children  to  learn.  Once,  when 
Chris  was  recovering  from  a tonsillectomy,  he  continued  to 
work  independently  on  his  work  in  his  bedroom.  He  would 
come  into  the  kitchen  to  find  the  materials  he  needed  for 
his  assignments  and  return  to  his  room.  Anna  was  repeating 
second  grade  because  not  all  her  test  scores  were  above 
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grade  level.  Her  reading  scores  were  above  grade  level, 
however,  so  she  read  from  third  grade  reading  books.  She 
worked  diligently  without  any  apparent  frustration.  Debbie 
maintained  thorough  records  of  attendance  and  portfolios 
with  the  children's  test  scores  and  records  of  their 
progress . 


Merita 

Setting 

School  took  place  in  the  crowded  living  area  (see 
Figure  5-3),  separated  from  the  kitchen  by  a counter,  of 
their  trailer  home.  All  three  children  and  Merita  had 
materials  ready  at  their  positions.  The  two  teenagers,  Nora 
and  Charles,  used  makeshift  desks  by  inverting  and  stacking 
plastic  crates.  Sara  sat  at  a child's  table  and  chair  set. 
Merita  sat  in  a rocker,  and  I sat  on  a loveseat,  facing  the 
group.  The  older  children,  especially  Charles,  enjoyed  a 
friendly  banter  with  Merita  during  school  time;  however, 
this  did  not  deter  her  from  demanding  hard  work  and  imposing 
consequences  for  disobedience,  procrastination,  or 
neglecting  their  responsibilities.  Sara  usually  was  quite 
active  during  school,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  disturb  her 
siblings.  In  spite  of  this  simple  setting,  both  teenagers 
scored  above  grade  level  on  standardized  tests.  Although 
Sara  was  the  primary  focus  for  this  study,  it  was  difficult 
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Figure  5-3 

Merita’s  School  Room 
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to  ignore  the  schooling  of  the  two  older  children.  In  the 
close  confines  of  a home  school,  the  activities  of  all 
children  are  integral,  especially  when  observing  the 
teacher's  role. 

Curriculum 

When  she  first  began  to  teach  Charles,  Merita  used  her 
own  materials.  After  two  years,  she  was  invited  to  inspect 
the  materials  at  Agape  Christian  School,  a private  school. 

It  was  at  Agape  that  she  also  found  a compatible  support 
group,  "all  wanting  to  please  God."  She  uses  the  A BEKA 
curriculum  for  social  studies  and  science;  Bob  Jones 
curriculum  for  reading,  grammar,  and  spelling;  and  Saxon  for 
mathematics.  The  A BEKA  curriculum  is  described  in  the 
curriculum  section  of  Debbie's  home  school.  The  Bob  Jones 
curriculum  is  conservative  and  provides  textbooks  for 
Christian  Schools.  The  instructional  approach  is  less 
traditional  than  most  other  curricula  and  requires  more 
thinking  skills  rather  than  memorization.  The  Bob  Jones 
curriculums,  like  that  of  A BEKA,  are  grade-leveled, 
colorful,  and  easy  to  use.  The  Saxon  textbooks  are  written 
at  skill-level  rather  than  grade  level.  A review  is 
included  in  every  lesson  for  an  entire  year.  All  of  these 
materials  Merita  had  either  borrowed  from  Agape  or 
purchased,  mostly  used,  at  the  curriculum  fair  held  annually 
at  one  of  the  private  church  schools  in  Jacksonville. 
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Merita  said  all  of  these  materials  are  challenging,  with 
thorough  explanations,  an  aspect  beneficial  for  both  teacher 
and  students.  She  added  that  next  year  she  will  use  Bob 
Jones  material  for  writing  and  teaching  phonics.  A 
bookcase  was  full  of  reference  materials  and  paperback 
books,  the  latter  chosen  by  the  older  children  for  their 
free  reading  or  by  Merita  for  Nora's  story  time.  On  a desk 
by  the  rocker  was  an  old  computer,  available  for  use  by  the 
entire  family. 

Routines 

Each  school  day  began  with  mother  and  children  standing 
to  recite  the  pledge  to  the  American  flag,  then  to  the 
Christian  flag,  and  finally  a dedication  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible.  Afterwards,  Merita  directed  Charles  and  Nora  in 
reading  and  discussing  the  assigned  chapter  from  the  Bible. 
This  discussion  was  usually  a question-and- answer  period 
about  what  they  had  read  and  how  it  applied  to  their  life. 
When  she  could  not  elicit  an  answer,  Merita  referred  them  to 
the  verse  and  had  them  read  it  again  and  then  explain  it. 

She  used  these  lessons  to  teach  morality  in  matters  of 
behavior,  obedience,  effort,  and  dedication.  This  segment 
of  the  school  day  lasted  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and  then  a 
new  chapter  was  assigned  for  the  next  day.  During  this  time 
Sara  colored  pictures  or  pieced  together  puzzles.  At  the 
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conclusion  of  Bible  study,  Merita  reminded  Charles  and  Nora 
of  the  routines  for  the  day. 

To  earn  a grade  in  an  elective  course  that  Merita 
called  Child  Development,  Charles  began  by  working  with 
Sara,  helping  her  learn  numbers  and  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
They  usually  sat  on  the  floor  while  engaged  in  this 
exercise.  When  Sara  became  distracted,  Charles  would  tease 
her  to  lure  her  back  to  the  activity.  If  he  teased  too  much 
or  if  Sara  did  not  cooperate,  Merita  would  intervene  and 
redirect  Charles  and  Sara  to  keep  on  task. 

During  this  period  of  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes, 

Nora  worked  on  her  mathematics  assignment.  Merita  assisted 
Nora  when  asked  and,  if  time  allowed,  planned  the  school 
schedule  or  graded  completed  work  of  the  two  older  children. 
When  she  had  completed  the  grading,  she  gave  feedback  to  the 
children,  telling  them  the  grade  and  what  they  needed  to 
improve . 

When  Charles  completed  his  work  with  Sara,  he  returned 
to  his  desk  and  began  his  own  assignments.  Working 
independently,  he  studied  and  completed  his  lessons  with 
little  assistance  from  Merita.  Before  beginning  to  read 
from  a text  or  novel,  Charles  often  sprawled  out  on  the 
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Strategies 

When  teaching  a concept  to  the  two  older  children, 
Merita  gave  directions  and  used  questioning  to  check 
understanding  or  encourage  further  investigation.  The 
practice  and  application  of  their  learning  overlapped;  the 
greater  part  of  their  school  day  was  spent  in  independent 
seat  work.  They  were  expected  to  find  the  answers  in  their 
texts  and  work  the  problems  on  their  own.  Merita  had  to 
assist  Nora  in  mathematics  assignments,  but  Charles  worked 
independently  in  all  of  his  work.  Both  appeared  capable  of 
staying  on  task  until  their  lessons  were  completed.  They 
also  read  aloud  and  responded  to  questions. 

Merita  checked  and  graded  their  essays,  book  reports, 
and  tests  and  gave  them  their  scores.  They  reviewed  the 
material  and  repeated  the  assignment  if  their  work  showed 
they  did  not  exert  effort  or  that  they  lacked  understanding. 

Nora  completed  all  her  assignments  at  her  desk,  seldom 
moving  while  I observed  her.  She  required  some  assistance, 
usually  in  mathematics,  from  Merita,  who  often  voiced 
questions,  rather  than  gave  answers,  to  provoke  further 
thinking.  When  Nora  answered  a mathematics  question  using  a 
fraction  instead  of  percent,  Merita  asked,  "One-third  is 
what  percent?"  To  find  the  solution  of  a geometry  problem, 
she  reminded  Nora  of  the  relationship  between  triangles  and 
other  geometric  figures  and  queried,  "What  is  the  area  of 
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that  parallelogram?"  Sometimes,  such  as  the  time  Nora  said 
she  did  not  know  what  a ratio  was,  Merita  would  respond  with 
a prompt,  "Think  of  a fraction.  How  many  parts  to  a whole?" 
After  Nora  completed  her  mathematics,  she  began  her  reading, 
spelling,  and  grammar  assignments,  which  she  managed  with 
few  requests  for  assistance. 

Merita  kept  records  of  test  scores,  work  samples,  and 
progress  for  each  child  in  a file  cabinet.  In  addition  to 
the  children's  records,  Merita  also  maintained  an  attendance 
book  and  planner  to  record  their  progress.  Her  children 
showed  they  have  learned  what  she  wants  them  to  know  by 
reaching  "her  expectations." 

While  Charles  and  Nora  were  engaged  independently  and 
on  task,  Merita  taught  Sara.  To  teach  reading  skills,  they 
worked  on  letter,  sound,  and  number  recognition.  Merita 
used  manipulatives,  some  homemade  and  some  bought  or 
borrowed  from  Agape  School.  She  had  Sara  orally  identify 
consonant  letters  and  then  place  each  plastic  letter  on  a 
chart  to  match  a picture  beginning  with  that  letter.  For 
instance,  she  would  place  a D on  the  picture  of  a dog.  Sara 
also  sang  the  alphabet  song,  and  when  she  left  out  a letter, 
Merita  would  sing  along  with  her  to  repeat  that  part  of  the 
song. 

They  used  a commercial  chart  for  numbers  that  was 
divided  into  twenty  squares,  each  one  containing  pictures  of 
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animals  or  flowers  corresponding  with  the  number  printed  in 
the  square.  Merita  directed  Sara  to  count  a specified 
number  of  bottle  caps  (or  strips  of  paper)  and  place  them  on 
the  square  with  the  matching  number  of  items  pictured.  In 
one  example,  Sara  placed  two  caps  on  the  picture  of  two  red 
flowers.  Sometimes  Sara  rushed  though  a number,  and  Merita 
would  stop  her  and  have  her  count  slowly  to  correct  herself. 

Learning  concepts  and  practicing  them  frequently 
overlapped.  Merita  asked  predominantly  recall  questions 
during  these  activities:  "How  many  do  you  have?"  "Where  do 

they  go  on  the  chart?"  Sara  responded  by  answering  the 
question  or  pointing  to  the  chart.  Merita  also  directed 
Sara  through  her  lessons.  "Place  the  buttons  on  the  right 
square.  Count  slowly  to  see  if  you  have  the  right  number." 
Independent  work  for  Sara  was  restricted  to  drawing, 
coloring,  and  puzzle  assembly. 

Sara  seemed  to  enjoy  most  Merita's  reading  aloud. 

After  they  completed  the  letter  and  number  activities, 

Merita  had  Sara  choose  a book  or  story  to  read.  Sara  curled 
up  in  Merita's  lap  while  Merita  read  to  her.  This  oral 
reading  usually  would  last  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
Sometimes  Sara  would  point  to  pictures  or  words  during  the 
story;  once  she  relaxed  so  completely  that  she  almost  fell 
asleep.  At  that  point,  Merita  marked  the  place  and  promised 
to  finish  the  story  later.  She  had  Sara  color  some  pictures 
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while  Charles  and  Nora  finished  their  lessons.  On  another 
day,  Sara  chose  a picture  book  and  "read"  to  Merita  by 
talking  about  the  pictures. 

A sizable  amount  of  the  school  time  with  Sara  was 
devoted  to  discipline.  Requiring  her  to  stay  seated, 
prompting  her  to  pay  attention,  keeping  her  from  becoming 
distracted  or  disturbing  her  siblings,  and  reminding  her  to 
follow  directions  occupied  much  of  Merita' s time  during  the 
school  sessions  observed.  Sara  was  an  active  child  and,  if 
she  became  too  unsettled,  her  mother  would  divert  her 
attention  by  adjusting  the  task  or  changing  the  activity. 
After  several  verbal  reprimands  or  warnings,  Merita  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  Sara  to  her  room  if  she  failed  to 
cooperate . 

Merita  used  strategies  acknowledged  by  educational 
authorities.  She  had  high  expectations  of  her  children  in 
both  their  school  work  and  behavior.  Her  older  children 
spent  the  majority  of  school  time  completing  seat  work. 
Questioning,  providing  practice  time,  and  giving  feedback 
were  evident  at  all  observations.  When  teaching  Sara, 
Merita  made  learning  enjoyable  by  playing  games,  solving 
puzzles,  and  reading  orally  each  day  (Good  & Brophy,  1990; 
Heilman,  Blair,  & Rupley,  1990;  Trelease,  1985;  Yellin  & 


Blake,  1994) . 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions,  the  family  would 
stop  for  lunch.  After  lunch,  Sara  played  with  her  friend 
next  door,  and  Charles  and  Nora  continued  with  their 
schooling.  Both  studied  social  studies  and  science  in  the 
afternoon.  To  complete  chemistry  laboratory  exercises, 
Charles  attended  the  Agape  School  with  other  students  who 
either  attended  Agape  or  were  home  schooled.  Merita  said 
that  one  day  a week  they  went  to  a nearby  spa  for  physical 
activities . 

Fave 

Setting 

Schooling  took  place  in  a den  (see  Figure  5-4) . There 
was  a bookshelf  with  a television,  materials  for  school  and 
a chalkboard  on  one  side  of  the  room.  Against  another  wall 
stood  a tall  cabinet  where  a modern  computer  was  housed. 
Extended  from  this  were  two  desks,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  As  Aileen  worked  at  these  desks,  she  moved  with  ease 
from  book  and  paper  lessons  to  working  on  the  computer.  A 
curved  sectional  sofa  faced  the  wall  unit;  Faye  sat  at  one 
end  and  I at  the  other  during  the  observations.  School 
usually  began  at  nine  o'clock  and  ended  before  the  public 
school  children  returned  home. 


Figure  5-4 
Faye’s  School  Room 
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Curriculum 

Faye  ordered  her  curriculum  from  A BEKA  and  purchased 
computer  programs  from  office  stores.  The  A BEKA  curriculum 
is  described  in  the  section  on  Merita's  home  school.  She 
especially  liked  a Broderbund  computer-integrated  program 
for  teaching  geography  and  writing.  She  laughed  when  she 
told  how  she  and  her  daughter  chose  this  program.  "We  would 
pick  up  different  programs  and  read  the  covers  for  the 
content.  Sometimes  Aileen  would  say,  'This  package  feels 
too  light  to  have  anything  worthwhile.'  We  chose  the 
Broderbund  program  because  it  was  heavy!  It  was  lucky.  It 
seems  more  versatile.  It  also  seems  to  be  stimulating  and 
motivating  for  Aileen.  I began  with  the  computer  program 
because  A BEKA  contained  a dull  language  program.  I also 
had  to  modify  the  lessons  in  A BEKA  because  they  are  set  up 
for  a classroom.  The  computer  program  is  set  up  for  guiding 
Aileen  to  think  through  her  writing."  Faye  added,  "Aileen 
is  an  avid  reader,  so  we  have  a large  collection  of  books 
for  free  reading." 

Routines 

Although  Faye  maintained  a schedule  for  school,  she 
changed  the  order  of  subjects  as  needed.  Usually  the 
morning  began  with  mathematics  followed  by  reading, 
spelling,  or  social  studies.  On  one  occasion,  the  schedule 
was  changed  for  the  purposes  of  providing  a change  of  pace 
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and  demonstrating  the  teaching  of  subjects  she  often  taught 
in  the  afternoon,  particularly  science.  This  change  did  not 
interrupt  the  pace  of  the  lessons  or  Aileen' s attention  and 
concentration . 

Strategies 

Faye  is  an  experienced  teacher,  and  Aileen  is  a willing 
and  conscientious  student.  Aileen  frequently  moved  to  the 
sofa  to  sit  beside  her  mother  during  a lesson  or  while 
checking  her  work.  She  was  equally  comfortable  working 
independently  at  the  desk  until  her  assignment  was 
completed.  She  also  was  at  ease  in  telling  Faye,  "I  liked 
this,"  or  "This  is  boring." 

Faye  used  games  in  her  teaching  and  was  able  to  adapt 
them  for  use  with  one  student.  She  said  that  it  was 
"important  to  keep  the  games  nonthreatening"  because  she 
wanted  Aileen  "to  try  to  answer  the  questions,  even  if  she 
was  unsure  of  being  correct."  She  had  Aileen  compete 
against  herself,  trying  to  better  a previous  score  by 
playing  a baseball  game  where  she  had  to  advance  on  the 
bases  by  giving  a correct  response.  Aileen  moved  from  one 
positioned  chair  to  another  with  each  correct  answer,  trying 
to  score  more  runs  than  in  prior  games. 

On  another  day,  Aileen  accumulated  points  by  answering 
questions  of  varying  difficulty  in  a game  based  on  the 
television  show  Jeopardy.  Faye  had  made  the  game  board 
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multi-functional  by  attaching  velcro  strips  to  change  the 
categories  and  point  allocations.  Another  game  she  played 
was  hangman;  Aileen  tried  to  complete  an  oral  quiz  with 
correct  answers  before  she  was  "hanged."  She  drew  the 
evolving  figure  on  the  chalkboard,  with  each  incorrect 
answer.  On  one  occasion,  she  added  small  features,  such  as 
eyes,  nose,  fingers,  to  prolong  the  hanging.  Both  teacher 
and  student  laughed. 

Humor  played  a great  role  in  Faye's  instruction.  She 
and  Aileen  laughed  and  joked  with  each  other  every  time  I 
visited.  Sometimes  they  shared  an  amusing  family  story 
related  to  the  lesson.  At  other  times  they  laughed  at 
stories  that  they  agreed  were  outlandish  or  inappropriate. 
Most  of  the  time  their  banter  focused  on  themselves. 

When  teaching  a concept,  drill  and  recitation  occurred. 
Faye  asked  many  types  of  questions,  including  recall, 
comprehension,  and  analysis.  She  encouraged  Aileen  to  know 
the  facts  as  well  as  how  and  why  things  occurred  in  a story. 
In  addition,  she  had  her  daughter  apply  events  in  history  to 
her  own  life.  "What  would  your  life  be  like?  How  would  you 
feel  if  you  lived  like  this?"  Discussion  took  place  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer  sessions,  with  both  teacher  and 
student  asking  and  answering.  Faye  provided  reasons  for  or 
expanded  on  a topic  to  further  explain  a concept.  She  also 
had  Aileen  explain  her  answers  to  check  her  comprehension. 
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Faye  often  rephrased  or  repeated  explanations;  she  provided 
cues  to  redirect  Aileen' s thinking,  in  order  to  ultimately 
obtain  understanding. 

After  accepting  partially  correct  answers  or  guesses 
from  Aileen,  Faye  encouraged  and  challenged  her  to  take 
risks  by  trying  again  to  accomplish  difficult  tasks.  On 
several  occasions,  Faye  said,  "You  know  that.  You  can  do 
that."  She  continually  reminded  her  that  the  expectations 
were  high.  When  Aileen  once  answered,  "Not  a clue,"  to  a 
question,  Faye  replied,  "I  don't  like  that  answer.  You  know 
these."  Another  time  she  told  Aileen,  "You  should  be  doing 
perfect  work."  When  Aileen  answered  a question,  "Don't  got 
no,"  Faye  responded,  "Right  after  studying  language!"  Even 
when  she  used  humor,  she  reminded  her  daughter  what  the 
expectations  were. 

During  practice  sessions,  Faye  gave  directions  for  the 
completion  of  written  assignments  or  used  dictation  to 
elicit  oral  responses  from  Aileen.  Aileen  worked 
independently  on  her  written  assignments;  then  they  checked 
the  work  together.  This  process  occurred  during  practice 
and  application  periods  of  instruction,  providing  Aileen 
with  immediate  feedback  on  her  work.  At  each  observation, 
Aileen  read  aloud  and  completed  most  of  her  written 
assignments  on  the  computer. 
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School  time  was  spent  with  few  distractions  and  almost 
no  behavior  correction.  Faye  issued  only  mild  reprimands 
during  observations,  and  these  related  to  Aileen's  responses 
when  they  reflected  inattention  or  a lack  of  thinking. 

After  a quick,  incorrect  response,  Faye  said,  "Think  before 
you  answer."  Aileen  corrected  her  answer.  On  two 
occasions,  Aileen  was  caught  daydreaming,  and  Faye  reminded 
her  to  pay  attention  by  saying,  "Earth  to  Aileen,  want  to 
join  us?"  and  "We're  on  number  2."  Both  of  them  laughed, 
and  the  lesson  resumed. 

Faye  honored  Aileen's  need  for  a change  of  pace.  She 
allowed  her  to  move  around  or  had  her  stand  for  some 
activities.  Aileen  also  was  permitted  to  choose  her 
materials  or  whether  or  not  to  delay  some  of  the  assignments 
for  homework.  She  could  end  an  activity  when  she  said  she 
wanted  to  work  by  herself;  she  seemed  capable  of  maintaining 
long  periods  of  independent  work. 

Faye  said  she  knows  that  Aileen  has  successfully 
learned  her  subjects  by  her  scores  on  quizzes  and  the 
standardized  tests.  "Also  by  questioning  and  discussion. 

She  cannot  do  it  all  by  herself.  We  emphasize  free  writing 
and  teach  mechanics  from  that.  If  she  understands,  we  don't 
beat  it  to  death."  Once  she  understood  the  concepts  taught, 
Aileen  stayed  on  task  in  completing  her  assignment.  When 
her  lessons  were  completed,  she  and  Faye  checked  the  work 
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together,  providing  immediate  feedback  and  reinforcement. 
When  teaching  Faye  used  many  of  the  educational  authorities' 
recommended  strategies  (Atwell,  1987;  Good  & Brophy,  1990; 
Saphier  & Gower,  1987;  Trelease,  1985;  Yellin  & Blake, 

1994) . 

Faye  kept  a grade  book,  a plan  book,  and  a portfolio 
of  attendance,  test  scores,  and  student  work  for  her  own 
records  and  "in  case  the  state  required  evidence  of  Aileen's 
progress . " 


Terry 

Setting 

School  took  place  at  the  kitchen  table,  usually  covered 
with  a variety  of  materials,  in  the  dinette  area  (see 
Figure  5-5) . Charlene  sat  at  a long  side  of  the  table  with 
her  materials  within  easy  reach.  Terry  sometimes  sat  on  the 
opposite  side  and  other  times  at  one  end.  I observed  from  a 
sofa,  located  in  the  living  room,  adjacent  to  the  dinette. 
Formal  school  hours  were  from  nine  o'clock  to  eleven  for 
structured  activities;  enrichment  activities  were  held  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  evening  was  reserved  for  reading. 
Curriculum 

Terry  said  she  "loosely"  uses  the  Oak  Meadow 
curriculum,  which  emphasizes  creative  and  artistic 
approaches  in  all  curricula,  offers  an  integration  of 
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Figure  5-5 

Terry’s  School  Room 
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subjects,  and  adapts  teaching  to  different  learning  styles. 
It  is  a custom-designed  educational  program,  created  to  meet 
the  interests  of  individual  students.  Included  in  the 
curriculum  are  IEP's  (individual  educational  programs). 

Terry  ordered  her  curriculum  from  Oak  Meadow  School  in 
Putney,  Vermont.  What  she  liked  best  about  the  materials 
was  the  creative  elements;  however,  she  found  she  needed 
more  structured  materials  for  mathematics.  Therefore,  she 
used  Saxon  texts,  a spiral  approach  that  reviews  old 
concepts  before  introducing  new  ones,  Miquon  materials,  and 
Cuisenaire  rods.  Miquon  materials  utilize  imagination  and 
discovery  rather  than  rote  memory.  Cuisenaire  rods  are 
manipulatives  for  use  with  the  Miquon  mathematics  program. 

In  addition,  there  was  an  abundance  of  supplementary 
materials  for  instruction,  especially  those  that  employed 
hands-on  strategies.  A wide  variety  of  books  were  available 
for  Charlene  to  read  independently  or  for  Terry  to  read  to 
both  girls.  Terry  said  her  daughter  gave  input  for  the 
choices,  because  Terry  "likes  to  read  and  fill  in  the 
blanks,  and  Charlene  likes  art."  The  counter  separating 
the  kitchen  from  the  dining  area  was  reserved  for  art  and 
science  supplies.  In  addition  to  the  computer  in  the  living 
room,  Charlene  had  another,  smaller  computer  in  her  bedroom 
that  contained  games  for  learning  reading,  mathematics,  and 
geography. 
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Routines 

Terry  said,  "Usually  Charlene  chooses  to  do  math 
first."  However,  during  the  observations,  this  happened 
only  once.  The  other  three  days  began  with  a discussion  of 
a story,  a writing  exercise,  and  an  oral  reading  activity. 
Their  time  schedule  was  maintained,  but  the  subjects  varied 
to  include  those  already  mentioned  as  well  as  science,  art, 
computer  work,  and  social  studies.  Charlene  frequently  was 
given  choices  of  what  subject  to  study  and  the  activity  to 
complete  for  learning.  "We  work  on  concentration  and  doing 
the  best  she  can.  We  emphasized  math  last  year  because  of 
the  need." 

Strategies 

Terry  had  the  materials  ready  for  school  each  day. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  additional  supplies  or 
information,  Charlene  usually  took  the  responsibility  to 
acquire  whatever  was  needed  from  the  cabinet  nearby.  She 
was  adept  at  using  the  computer  as  a resource.  One  day  they 
were  conducting  a water  clock  experiment.  Terry  and 
Charlene  used  laboratory  materials,  hand  made  by  Terry. 

There  where  long  silences  during  the  hands-on  activities 
while  Charlene  worked  independently,  followed  by  a 
discussion  between  teacher  and  student  about  the  various 
inventions  for  telling  time  and  the  historical  evolution  of 
those  time-telling  devices.  This  lesson  was  an  integration 
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of  science  and  social  studies,  as  they  reviewed  what  they 
had  covered  in  the  past  lessons. 

While  learning  and  practicing  new  skills,  Charlene  was 
asked  multilevel  questions,  from  recall,  to  application,  to 
synthesis.  Terry  asked  a variety  of  questions  in  one 
discussion  of  a story.  "What  was  the  story  about?"  "Who 
was  the  most  important  character?"  "Why  did  he  do  what  he 
did?"  "What  if  that  hadn't  happened?"  "What  was  your 
favorite  part?" 

Their  discussions  were  more  in  depth  than  simply 
question  and  answer  sessions.  Terry  tapped  Charlene's  prior 
knowledge  by  asking,  "Remember  seeing  that  in  the  museum?" 
when  Charlene  wanted  to  draw  a sailboat.  She  called  on  real 
life  experiences  by  reminding  her  daughter  about  a trip  to 
her  grandmother's  house  or  spending  a day  with  her  cousins. 

Terry  and  Charlene  read  aloud,  each  taking  turns;  Terry 
modeled  when  she  read,  using  expression  and  voice 
inflection.  Charlene  improved  her  fluency  in  her  next  turn, 
taking  a cue  from  her  mother's  demonstration.  Terry  stopped 
at  intervals  to  explain  new  or  unfamiliar  concepts.  One 
story  mentioned  a remedy  used  on  a boy  who  had  been  stung  by 
bees.  Terry  described  how  his  family  rolled  him  in  mud  and 
wrapped  him  in  sheets.  They  both  laughed  at  the  old  remedy, 
but  once  given  this  explanation,  Charlene  understood  the 
story  and  the  pictures.  After  reading,  Charlene  was 
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directed  to  write  about  her  favorite  part  of  the  story  and 
draw  pictures  to  illustrate  her  writing.  Art  was  an 
integral  part  of  Terry's  teaching  of  reading,  science,  and 
social  studies,  since  her  daughter  was  so  artistic. 

Terry  emphasized  reading  in  all  subjects.  Charlene 
read  directions  before  beginning  her  assignments,  as  was 
evident  in  a laboratory  lesson  in  science.  She  carefully 
studied  the  instructions  before  designing  and  creating  a 
water  clock,  continually  rechecking  as  she  worked. 

Sometimes  she  was  required  to  reread  word  problems  in 
mathematics  in  order  to  solve  them  accurately.  When  reading 
social  studies,  she  and  Terry  discussed  what  they  read  and 
why  certain  events  happened  or  what  impact  they  had. 

When  teaching  mathematics,  Terry  frequently  used 
manipulatives,  such  as  the  Cuisenaire  rods  in  varying  sizes 
and  different  colors.  The  materials  included  picture  and 
puzzle  books,  providing  visual  cues  for  solving  problems. 

She  and  Charlene  played  card  games  or  rolled  dice  while 
practicing  addition  and  subtraction,  making  the  drill  more 
fun.  Charlene  also  completed  workbook  exercises  to  solve 
both  number  and  word  problems. 

The  children  and  Terry  spoke  in  soft  voices;  this  was  a 
peaceful  home-school  environment.  There  was  virtually  no 
corrective  discipline  here.  When  Carly  joined  her  mother  in 
the  schooling  process,  she  was  included  in  the  activities. 
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If  she  became  restless,  Terry  redirected  her  attention  to 
encourage  a change  in  behavior.  One  day  Carly  joined  them 
to  draw,  had  trouble  with  her  picture,  and  threw  her  paper 
on  the  floor.  Terry  said,  "Carly  is  in  a cranky  mood  today" 
and  gave  her  some  educational  toys  to  divert  her  thinking 
and,  at  the  same  time,  occupy  her  with  something  interesting 
to  do.  Once  Carly  joined  Charlene  and  Terry  during  a lesson 
and  wanted  to  play  ball.  Terry  told  her,  "You're  driving  me 
crazy  today."  All  three  of  them  laughed,  and  Carly  climbed 
on  Terry's  lap  while  the  lessons  resumed.  Terry  constantly 
maintained  a serene  manner;  even  when  she  said,  "I  am 
sometimes  frazzled,"  she  seemed  calm. 

Intrusions,  such  as  phone  calls,  were  handled  with  ease 
and  caused  a minimum  of  interruption  in  the  learning 
activities.  When  Terry  had  to  give  special  attention  to 
Carly,  Charlene  was  capable  of  staying  on  task.  Terry 
seemed  to  know  intuitively  when  her  children  need  to  change 
direction,  have  a snack,  or  take  a break.  After  any  of 
these  took  place,  school  resumed  in  a smooth  fashion  as  if 
it  had  never  been  interrupted.  Terry  constantly  employed 
strategies  recognized  by  educational  authorities  (Cooper, 
1993;  Good  & Brophy,  1990;  Saphier  & Gower,  1987;  Trelease, 
1985;  Vacca,  Vacca,  & Gove,  1987;  Yellin  & Blake,  1994) . 

Terry  said,  "After  lunch  I teach  Charlene  piano  lessons 
and  provide  outside  or  enrichment  activities.  We  read  at 
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night."  Terry  evaluated  Charlene's  successful  learning 
"through  observation  and  discussion."  She  kept  weekly 
records  of  the  daily  plans,  a portfolio  of  work  and  scores, 
and  notebooks  of  work  on  each  subject. 

Alice 

Setting 

School  took  place  in  the  kitchen  dining  area  (see 
Figure  5-6) . The  children,  John  and  Carl,  sat  at  the  table 
facing  each  other,  and  Abby  sat  or  stood  in  a chair  at  one 
end.  Alice  kept  two  chairs  available  for  herself,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  table.  Sometimes  she  sat  at  the  far  end, 
away  from  the  kitchen,  to  write  on  the  chalkboard,  and 
sometimes  at  the  near  end  to  monitor  both  boys  and  placate 
Abby.  I observed  from  a stool  at  the  end  of  the  counter, 
which  divides  the  dining  area  from  the  kitchen.  School 
occurred  from  eight  o'clock  to  eleven  for  formal 
instruction,  with  the  afternoon  reserved  for  quiet  work 
while  Abby  napped.  In  the  evening  John  studied  history. 
Curriculum 

Alice  did  not  regularly  use  a set  curriculum  because, 
as  she  observed,  "Most  of  the  ones  offered  are  geared  for 
school  group  work.  I hate  the  science  in  all  I've  seen.  I 
wanted  one  considering  God's  creation  and  was  Christian- 
based."  She  used  A BEKA  for  mathematics,  history,  and 
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Figure  5-6 

Alice’s  School  Room 
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language  and  Bob  Jones  for  spelling  and  reading.  These 
curricula  are  described  in  the  section  about  Merita's  home 
school.  All  of  these  she  ordered  from  distribution 
companies  and  borrowed  the  teacher's  guides  from  other  home 
schoolers.  She  also  purchased  additional  materials  from 
book  stores  to  augment  what  she  felt  was  lacking  in  the 
curriculum  materials.  She  said  she  enjoys  using  hands-on 
activities  and  laboratory  type  materials,  but  stated,  "As  I 
add  more  children,  I have  less  time  for  these  activities  and 
tend  to  use  more  book  work."  While  observing,  I noted  that 
John  completed  pages  in  workbooks  most  of  the  time. 

However,  Alice  did  provide  many  supplementary  materials  for 
reading,  science,  and  art  work,  especially  for  the  two 
younger  children. 

Routines 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session,  Alice  asked  for  a 
volunteer  to  say  a prayer.  Each  time  Carl  quickly  spoke  up 
and  offered  an  elaborate  prayer,  hoping  for  a satisfactory 
day  at  school,  his  own  cooperation,  and  Abby' s good 
behavior.  Following  this  Alice  gave  them  the  routines  for 
the  day.  Alice  reported,  "I  teach  most  of  the  subjects 
every  day;  science,  history,  and  geography  once  a week. 

John  learns  social  studies  in  the  evening."  The  order  of 
subjects  covered  varied  during  the  observations. 

John  began  his  regular  lessons,  according  to  the  agenda 
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prepared  by  his  mother.  During  two  observations,  he  started 
with  a timed  mathematics  test;  the  other  two  occasions  he 
started  with  a spelling  test.  Each  time  spelling, 
mathematics,  language  study,  and  reading  were  part  of  the 
daily  routine,  and  John  usually  worked  independently,  asking 
for  help  when  he  needed  it. 

Strategies 

While  John  completed  his  assignments,  Carl  was  directed 
in  completing  a drawing  or  painting.  Abby  usually  wanted  to 
take  part  in  this  activity,  but  became  restless  after  a 
short  time.  She  also  yelled  out  or  spilled  her  paint  water, 
causing  Carl  to  tease  her,  complain,  or  whine.  Alice  kept 
cards,  play  dough,  and  blocks  in  ready  reserve.  Although 
Abby  was  not  an  official  part  of  the  school,  she  could  not 
be  ignored.  Her  mother  often  had  to  move  to  provide  her 
with  alternate  materials,  give  her  a drink  or  snack,  change 
her  diaper,  or  nurse  her.  John  stayed  on  task,  but  Carl 
sometimes  left  the  table  and  then  was  resistant  to  returning 
to  work.  This  prompted  Alice  to  find  ways  of  redirecting 
Carl  when  he  became  distracted.  Sometimes,  he  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  room.  Usually  when  he  returned,  he  was 
able  to  concentrate  long  enough  to  complete  the  lesson  they 
had  started. 

Reading  occurred  after  the  art  work,  and  Carl  was 
assigned  a numbers  or  letters  recognition  exercise  to 
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complete.  Alice  monitored  him  closely  to  keep  him  on  task, 
asking  questions  that  required  Carl  to  look  at  his  work  and 
answer  the  questions.  "What  does  [the  letter]  K say?" 
"What's  the  letter  that  makes  the  'Yuh'  sound?"  Another 
lesson  involved  the  matching  letters  to  the  appropriate 
phonics  sound.  Sometimes  Carl  became  frustrated  when  there 
were  more  than  ten  of  these  at  a time.  He  also  had  to  be 
encouraged  to  try,  without  guessing,  to  remember  what  he  had 
learned  the  previous  day. 

Alice  alternated  teaching  John  or  Carl  while  the  other 
one  worked  independently.  She  provided  direct  instruction, 
most  often  through  skill  and  drill  exercises,  questioning, 
and  giving  directions  rather  than  expanding  or  cuing. 

Phonics  drills,  spelling  pre-tests  and  tests,  vocabulary 
quizzes,  dictation  directed  tests,  and  timed  mathematics 
drills  were  regular  strategies  in  this  home  school.  She 
also  presented  a purpose  for  the  reading  assignments. 

Her  strategies  are  consistent  with  those  who  support  a 
skills  approach  (Heilman,  Blair,  & Rupley,  1990) . 

Carl  had  difficulty  completing  tasks,  without  steady 
reminders,  so  Alice  frequently  prodded  him  to  stay  on  task 
and  complete  his  work.  In  the  middle  of  a phonics  lesson, 
he  picked  up  a pair  of  scissors  and  began  to  cut  his  toe 
nails.  His  mother  took  away  the  clippers  and  admonished, 

"No,  every  time  we  start  school,  you  do  this.  What  is  this 
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letter?"  Upon  missing  an  answer,  Carl  was  told,  "You're  not 
listening;  concentrate.  Until  you  learn  them  [letters]  and 
what  the  sounds  are.  Then  you  can  read  stories  to  Abby." 

During  portions  of  the  lessons,  Alice  taught  the 
children  to  use  sign  language.  She  began  these  exercises 
because  of  deafness  in  the  family  and  discovered  that  it 
helped  the  children,  particularly  Carl,  to  concentrate  and 
learn.  She  also  incorporated  art  work,  hands-on  science 
experiments,  and  music  during  the  observations.  Coloring, 
painting,  cutting,  and  pasting  were  regular  activities, 
primarily  for  the  two  younger  children.  Art  work  was 
related  to  a lesson,  and  music  came  from  the  stereo  while 
the  two  younger  children  moved  to  the  family  room  to  dance 
and  expend  some  of  their  stored  energy.  Often  she  timed  the 
music  and  dance  to  occur  when  the  two  younger  children 
became  too  distracting,  and  they  were  moved  from  the  kitchen 
so  that  John  could  concentrate  more  easily.  John  was  a 
serious  student  who  usually  stayed  on  task  despite  the 
activity  around  him.  Although  he  was  more  adept  at 
concentrating  than  his  brother,  even  he  became  frustrated  if 
the  distraction  lasted  too  long. 

The  chalk  board,  propped  in  a chair  at  the  far  end  of 
the  table,  was  employed  to  list  spelling  words,  list  rules 
for  grammar,  show  the  solution  to  a mathematics  problem,  or 
provide  instructions  for  completing  an  exercise.  This  was 
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primarily  a tool  for  the  teacher  rather  than  an  alternative 
activity  for  the  children. 

Alice  and  Carl  sometimes  sat  together  in  the  family 
room  for  phonics  drill.  Her  frequent  reminders  were 
required  to  compel  him  to  concentrate.  On  one  occasion 
Alice  read  orally  to  all  the  children  as  they  were  gathered 
on  the  family  room  sofa. 

Her  teaching  strategies,  recognized  by  educational 
authorities  (Good  & Brophy,  1990;  Saphier  & Gower,  1987), 
included  oral  reading,  monitoring,  reminding  her  children  to 
stay  on  task,  provided  practice  time,  giving  feedback, 
monitoring,  and  holding  high  expectations.  She  used  the 
chalkboard  to  give  instructions  and  made  learning  fun  by 
incorporating  labs,  art  work  music,  and  physical  activities. 

A significant  amount  of  time  was  spent  on  discipline, 
as  this  was  a very  active  household.  Abby,  a spirited 
child,  constantly  moved  in  and  out  of  her  chair  and  around 
the  room.  Carl,  often  resistant  to  school  work  and 
argumentative,  needed  frequent  reminders  to  behave  and  stay 
on  task.  For  these  reasons,  Alice  was  in  frequent  motion  to 
help  either  of  the  boys  while  they  worked  and  to  keep  Abby 
from  being  too  disruptive.  If  either  she  or  Carl  did  not 
cooperate,  they  were  reprimanded  and  threatened  with 
possible  punishment.  Continued  resistance  to  repeated 
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warnings  resulted  in  banishment  to  their  respective  rooms. 
Teaching  proper  behavior  was  integrated  with  lessons 
throughout  the  day.  When  Carl  refused  to  help  his  sister, 
Alice  told  him,  "I'm  waiting  for  a proper  answer:  'Yes, 

Mommy.'"  On  another  occasion,  John  interrupted  her  when  she 
was  correcting  Carl.  She  admonished  him,  "You're  not  to 
speak  when  I'm  correcting  him."  She  often  reminded  them  to 
say  "Yes,  Ma'am"  when  responding  to  her  or  "Sit  up  straight 
and  tall.  Get  a good  attitude.  Act  like  you're  learning 
and  maybe  you  will."  Once,  after  Carl  argued  with  her, 

Alice  told  him,  "Go  to  your  room  for  five  minutes." 

Alice  checked  and  graded  the  children's  work  and  gave 
them  immediate  feedback;  sometimes  this  required  them  to 
repeat  an  exercise  if  their  work  was  not  satisfactory. 

Alice  conducted  periodic  checks  to  make  sure  her  children 
had  learned  what  she  wants  them  to  know;  she  kept  records  of 
their  progress  in  a grade  book  and  adjusted  her  plan  book 
according  to  what  she  needed  them  to  review.  She  stated, 

"We  often  review  in  the  car  when  going  to  the  store  or  to 
other  activities.  When  they  argue,  I will  start  a review." 
She  maintained  on  file  a copy  of  John's  standardized  test 
scores,  along  with  a portfolio  of  both  boys'  work,  and  a 
calendar  with  a 180-day  plan  book.  Carl  had  not  been  tested 
at  the  time  of  the  observations.  John's  scores  were  above 
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Six  Home  Schools 

The  subjects  in  this  study  represented  a wide  range  of 
educational  backgrounds  and  teaching  experiences.  In 
addition  there  was  a diversity  in  their  children's  ages, 
interests,  and  learning  styles.  A great  variety  of 
curricula  and  materials,  as  well  as  teaching  approaches, 
were  used  by  these  home  schoolers.  Each  home  schooler 
followed  a schedule  and  kept  records  of  attendance,  lesson 
plans,  and  student  progress.  They  liked  the  flexibility  of 
their  schedules  and  adjusted  school  time  to  accommodate 
family  life.  All  six  shared  a resolve  to  educate  their 
children  and  the  determination  to  have  control  over  what  and 
how  they  learn. 


CHAPTER  6 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


There  is  little  information  about  the  actual  academic 
practice  of  home  schoolers.  Unlike  public  school  teachers, 
home  schoolers  are  not  subject  to  curricular  mandates.  The 
concern  is  how  parents,  especially  those  not  trained  in 
pedagogy,  select  materials,  choose  appropriate  approaches 
and  strategies,  teach  the  various  subjects,  and  assess  the 
learning  of  their  children.  This  study  has  described  six 
home  schoolers  and  their  home  schooling  practices. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
educational  practices  of  home  schoolers  in  teaching  their 
children  and  to  examine  the  factors  that  guide  the  choices, 
curricular  and  instructional,  they  make  in  their  teaching. 
The  primary  emphasis  is  on  pedagogy,  with  a secondary 
consideration  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  This  study 
required  intensive  examination  of  the  teaching-learning 
process  in  natural  settings  to  investigate  what  guides  the 
home  schooler  in  making  judgments  about  the  teaching 
practice . 
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The  Research  Questions  Answered 

This  investigation  provided  answers  to  the  following 
questions  about  home  schoolers'  educational  practices. 

Reasons  for  Home  Schooling 

1.  What  reasons  do  home  schoolers  give  for  teaching 
their  own  children? 

The  results  of  a survey  conducted  in  Florida  showed 
that  about  40%  of  the  respondents  listed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  public  school  environment,  approximately  22%  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  public  school  program,  and  almost  21% 
used  religion  as  the  reason  for  home  schooling.  All  six  of 
the  home-schooling  participants  in  this  study  admitted 
listing  only  one  reason  in  the  Florida  survey,  but  they  gave 
additional  reasons  during  their  interviews  with  me.  Laura 
and  Alice  both  said  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  public 
school  environment  was  their  main  reason  and  religion  their 
second  reason;  Terry  and  Faye  listed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  public  school  program  as  the  primary  reason  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  school  environment  as  secondary; 
Debbie  and  Merita  said  religion  was  the  main  reason. 

Debbie's  second  reason  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  public 
school  environment,  and  Merita's  was  dissatisfaction  with 
the  public  school  program.  All  but  Terry  listed  religion  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  home  schooling.  All  but  Merita 
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stated  they  plan  to  enroll  their  children  in  either  public 
or  private  school  when  they  reach  middle  school  age. 

Strategies 

2.  What  teaching  strategies  do  home  schoolers  use  to 
instruct  their  children? 

The  participants  in  this  study  used  a variety  of 
strategies,  but  those  who  had  more  education  employed  a 
greater  variety  and  could  make  transitions  from  one  to 
another  with  more  ease.  They  monitored  their  children's 
progress  and  persisted  in  their  instruction  until  they  felt 
their  children  understood  what  was  being  taught.  If  they 
were  limited  in  their  practice  of  strategies,  they  still 
would  question,  reteach,  rephrase,  emphasize,  or  find 
another  source  to  use. 

Laura's  choices  were  based  on  the  curriculum  she  used; 
consequently,  she  relied  on  the  strategies  suggested  in  the 
teacher's  manual.  She  was  confident  following  the  manual 
because  it  was  organized  sequentially  and  spelled  out  the 
procedures  for  teaching.  Her  dependence  on  the  curriculum 
may  have  been  due  partly  to  her  limited  experience.  Her 
children  followed  the  instructions,  completed  the 
assignments,  and  asked  for  help  when  they  did  not 


understand. 
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Debbie,  who  had  some  college  education,  used 
supplemental  materials  and  visuals,  especially  the 
chalkboard.  She  stressed  phonics  and  spelling  when  teaching 
language  arts  and  drill  and  skill  exercises  during 
mathematics  instruction.  Her  children  had  a variety  of 
books  to  read  and  used  a computer  to  learn.  Although  she 
did  not  belong  to  a support  group,  she  was  able  to  invest  in 
a wide  range  of  books  and  materials. 

Debbie  intuitively  used  various  strategies  to  help  her 
children,  especially  Anna,  who  had  difficulty  with  spelling 
and  writing.  She  emphasized  letter-sound  relationships;  had 
Anna  and  Chris  practice  orally,  write  on  the  chalk  board, 
and  write  independently  at  the  table;  used  visuals  and 
colored  materials  to  reinforce  learning;  asked  multilevel 
questions;  rephrased  questions  and  explanations;  and  applied 
learning  to  everyday  living. 

Merita's  strategies  evolved  over  the  years  as  she 
"discovered  her  children  needed  another  approach."  She  used 
manipulatives,  read  aloud,  sang  songs,  conducted  short 
skills  lessons,  and  provided  practice  time  with  her 
kindergartner . Her  older  children  usually  worked 
independently  with  assignments  from  textbooks. 

Faye,  a college  graduate  with  a teaching  certificate 
and  teaching  experience  in  a school  environment,  taught  from 
a religious  curriculum  and  utilized  manipulatives,  games. 
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and  educational  computer  programs  to  teach  her  daughter. 

She  combined  skill  and  drill  exercises  with  discussion  when 
teaching  and  made  learning  meaningful  by  relating  new 
material  to  real  life.  She  also  provided  cues,  used 
multilevel  questioning  strategies,  and  supplied  a wide 
variety  of  reading  materials  for  her  daughter. 

Terry  seemed  intuitively  to  make  adjustments  to  suit 
the  needs  of  her  children.  She  had  also  taken  college 
courses  in  pedagogy.  She  used  manipulatives,  creative 
writing  assignments,  art,  music,  and  laboratory  experiments; 
tapped  prior  knowledge;  provided  cues;  allowed  practice 
time;  integrated  subjects;  and  provided  a wide  variety  of 
reading  materials.  Terry  used  a secular  curriculum, 
manipulatives,  music  and  art  activities,  and  computer 
programs  in  her  teaching.  After  her  daughter  completed  her 
independent  work,  they  engaged  in  discussions  that  included 
relating  the  lesson  to  personal  experience  and  tapping  prior 
knowledge.  Terry  was  at  ease  integrating  subjects  and 
teaching  reading  by  employing  the  whole  language  approach. 

Alice,  also  college  educated,  liked  to  employ  hands-on 
activities,  especially  for  science,  but  depended  on  a 
religious-based  curriculum  for  most  of  her  teaching.  She 
utilized  skill  and  drill  exercises  and  mathematics  timed 
tests  and  emphasized  phonics  and  spelling  during  language 
arts.  She  gave  thorough  directions,  explained  new  concepts. 
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provided  practice  time,  and  employed  art  in  her  lessons. 

She  emphasized  skill  work,  such  as  timed  tests,  vocabulary 
drill,  and  phonics  exercises. 

3.  Why  do  home  schoolers  select  the  approaches  and 
methods  they  use  in  instruction? 

Factors  influencing  the  strategies  used  by  these  home 
schoolers  included  their  educational  background,  teaching 
experience,  curricula  choices,  the  ages  of  the  children, 
and,  to  a lesser  degree,  the  finances  available  to  invest  in 
materials  and  supplies.  The  last  factor  relates  more  to 
purchasing  curricular  and  supplementary  materials  and  will 
be  discussed  under  that  topic.  Attending  the  H.E.R.I. 
curriculum  fair,  belonging  to  a support  group,  or  being  a 
part  of  an  umbrella  school  also  had  some  impact  on  the 
decisions  made  by  these  home  schoolers.  Depending  on  their 
educational  background,  these  six  home  schoolers  varied  in 
ability  to  employ  a greater  variety  of  strategies.  Those 
home  schoolers  who  attended  college  were  better  able  to  move 
from  using  the  textbook  to  using  visuals  or  manipulatives 
without  disrupting  the  flow  of  the  lesson. 

Laura  said  she  had  developed  her  methods  when  helping 
her  children  during  the  period  they  were  attending  public 
school.  The  least  experienced,  she  relied  on  the  curriculum 
she  used  to  explain  lessons  to  her  children.  However,  this 
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was  the  beginning  of  her  second  year  of  home  schooling;  with 
experience  and  continued  assistance  from  her  support  group, 
she  hopes  to  learn  additional  techniques  for  teaching. 

Debbie,  a relatively  new  home  schooler,  spent  most  of 
the  school  time  on  skill  and  drill  from  the  textbooks,  but 
included  board  work,  reading  aloud,  and  art  activities 
because  she  believed  the  children  enjoyed  them.  She  did  not 
belong  to  any  support  group  but  said  she  was  open  to  ideas 
for  different  approaches. 

Merita  admitted  she  had  made  adaptations  and  expanded 
her  repertoire  of  strategies  during  her  years  of  experience. 
Her  support  group  had  assisted  her  in  learning  a wider  range 
of  teaching  techniques. 

Fran' s college  training  in  education  and  experience  as 
a classroom  teacher  influenced  her  choices.  She  said  she 
also  had  learned  to  abandon  a strategy  when  it  did  not  seem 
to  work.  She  and  her  daughter  made  the  choice  to  use  the 
computer,  and  they  had  added  creative  writing  assignments  to 
the  educational  programs  already  in  use.  Terry  read  and 
communicated  extensively  with  other  home  schoolers  on  the 
internet  before  beginning  her  teaching.  She  also  had 
completed  courses  in  teacher  preparation  and  had  extensively 
read  educational  materials  before  beginning  to  home  school. 
Terry  emphasized  writing  with  her  older  daughter,  believing 
that  it  increased  learning  and  knowing  her  daughter  was 
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creative.  She  was  comfortable  with  utilizing  a variety  of 
materials  and  strategies  when  teaching  and  enjoyed  the 
change  of  pace  they  offered. 

Alice  attempted  to  employ  hands-on  activities,  because 
she  enjoyed  them  and  thought  that  children  benefitted  by 
those  activities.  However,  she  found  that  they  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  use  as  she  added  more  children  to 
her  school.  Time  limits  forced  her  to  resort  to  more 
traditional  activities  such  as  skill  and  drill  work, 
questioning,  and  workbooks. 

4.  How  consistent  are  home  schoolers  in  their  teaching 
practice? 

There  were  many  consistencies  among  these  home 
schoolers.  They  all  had  a place  for  teaching,  a time 
schedule,  and  a curriculum.  All  six  believed  education  was 
important,  but  they  wanted  to  control  what  and  how  the 
lessons  were  taught.  They  planned  carefully,  sometimes  with 
input  from  their  children,  and  kept  careful  records.  They 
had  high  expectations  and  strong  beliefs  that  affected  their 
practice,  maintained  close  personal  relationships  with  their 
children,  stressed  appropriate  behavior,  and  taught  manners. 
The  differences  among  the  home  schoolers  in  this  study 
included  their  educational  background,  teaching  experience, 
curriculum  used,  strategies  employed,  and  the  beliefs  that 
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influenced  these  choices.  Those  with  stronger  religious 
motives  for  home  schooling  tended  to  be  more  conservative  in 
their  lessons  and  their  materials.  Laura  and  her  children 
worked  from  a conservative  and  fundamentalist  curriculum. 
Debbie,  Merita,  and  Alice  used  more  conservative  strategies, 
such  as  phonics  and  skill  work  in  their  teaching. 

Five  home  schoolers  had  listed  religion  as  a reason  for 
home  schooling,  but  only  two  had  religion  as  a primary 
reason.  Three  home  schoolers  incorporated  religion  and 
morality  in  their  teaching.  Merita  spent  time  each  day 
teaching  from  the  Bible.  Debbie  and  her  children  began  each 
day,  before  I arrived,  with  a religious  song.  Alice  opened 
each  school  day  with  a prayer.  Laura  taught  morality 
through  her  curriculum.  Although  Faye  used  a religious- 
based  curriculum  in  her  teaching,  religion  was  not  the 
primary  reason  for  home  schooling,  nor  was  it  emphasized 
during  school  time. 

Terry  sought  secular  materials  for  teaching,  and 
employed  a variety  of  hands-on  activities  and  art  work 
during  the  teaching  of  all  subjects.  She  sought  to 
integrate  subjects  and  included  art  and  music  in  her 
teaching  because  her  daughter  was  artistic  and  understood 
better  when  she  could  utilize  visual  displays. 
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Curriculum 

5.  What  considerations  do  home  schoolers  give  to 
choosing  the  curricula? 

The  Christian  materials  were  prevalent  in  the 
conferences  home  schoolers  attend.  At  the  H.E.R.I. 
Conference,  I saw  very  few  materials  that  were  not 
Christian-based.  All  but  Terry  used  Christian-based 
curricula.  Terry  was  a secular  home  schooler  who  had  to 
conduct  research  and  review  materials  to  find  materials.  In 
addition  to  the  Oak  Meadow  curriculum,  she  and  her  children 
used  a variety  of  books,  manipulatives,  visuals,  and  two 
computers  in  their  home  to  learn.  The  Saxon,  Miquon,  and 
Cuisenaire  materials  contained  manipulatives  for  learning 
mathematics . 

Laura  wanted  materials  that  were  Christian  and  moral  in 
nature.  The  materials  she  chose,  Rod  & Staff,  are  written 
by  the  Mennonites  and  are  evangelical  and  very  conservative, 
Bible-centered,  and  illustrated  solely  with  black  and  white 
ink  drawings.  This  curriculum  teaches  salvation  and 
obedience  to  parents  and  authority.  It  is  also  reasonable 
in  cost,  something  that  Laura  said  was  important.  Laura 
said  her  children  also  helped  choose  this  curriculum,  liking 
the  simplicity  of  it  as  compared  to  those  more  elaborate. 

Alice  and  Merita  both  used  A BEKA  and  Bob  Jones 
materials;  both  are  Christian-based.  A BEKA  contains  many 
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workbook  lessons,  relying  on  memorization;  Bob  Jones  is  a 
little  less  traditional,  requiring  more  use  of  thinking 
skills.  A BEKA  is  the  curriculum  most  chosen  by  home 
schoolers  (Ray,  1997) . Merita  also  emphasized  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  Alice  employed  the  use  of  hands  on  materials, 
especially  for  science  and  art. 

Debbie  and  Faye  also  used  A BEKA  materials.  Debbie 
chose  them  for  the  Christian  emphasis  and  because  they  were 
challenging.  Faye  chose  them  because  she  felt  that  they 
were  sound  in  some  of  the  subjects.  Both  Debbie  and  Faye 
used  a variety  of  materials  and  books.  Debbie  employed 
visuals  and  the  chalk  board  to  teach  her  children.  Faye  and 
her  daughter  enjoyed  a variety  of  materials,  including 
visuals,  games,  the  chalkboard,  and  extensive  use  of  the 
computer.  Five  of  the  home  schoolers  had  a computer 
available  for  use  at  home. 

The  home  schoolers  with  the  strongest  religious 
motivations  tended  to  choose  the  more  conservative 
materials.  Even  though  Laura's  primary  reason  for  home 
schooling  was  not  religion,  that  reason  strongly  affected 
her  choice  of  curriculum  and,  consequently,  her  teaching 
strategies.  Laura  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  she  chose 
the  Rod  and  Staff  curriculum  was  that  its  cost  was  so 
reasonable.  Available  finances  also  had  a great  influence 
on  the  curricular  choices  of  these  home  schoolers,  an 
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element  evident  in  both  the  number  and  variety  of  materials 
used  in  these  home  schools.  Merita  borrowed  materials  and 
made  many  of  the  manipulatives  she  used  with  her 
kindergartner . Laura  and  Alice  borrowed  some  of  the 
materials  they  used.  Only  Fran  and  Terry  used  educational 
computer  software  at  the  time  the  observations  took  place. 
Since  that  time,  Debbie  reported  that  her  family  had 
acquired  a desk-top  computer  and  was  using  it  regularly. 
Other  evidences  of  financial  influence  included  the  presence 
of  musical  instruments,  art  supplies,  and  professional 
materials.  Both  Terry  and  Faye  had  pianos  in  their  homes. 
Alice  and  her  children  used  the  stereo  for  musical  games. 

Evaluation 

6.  What  records  do  home  schoolers  maintain  to  evaluate 
the  progress  of  their  children? 

All  participants  in  this  study  maintained  thorough 
records.  These  included  test  scores,  student  work,  grade 
books,  and  plan  books.  Merita  and  Laura  submitted  copies  of 
these  to  the  private  umbrella  school  under  which  their 
school  is  registered.  The  others  kept  these  records  in  a 
file  in  case  the  state  asks  them  to  show  evidence  of  their 
children's  progress;  in  addition,  all  the  participants' 
children  took  the  required  standardized  tests  each  year. 
Terry  expressed  a desire  to  adopt  a portfolio  method  of 
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evaluation  rather  than  have  her  children  tested.  This 
method  requires  a certified  teacher  to  appraise  the 
portfolio  and  submit  any  necessary  records  to  the  state. 

Pedagogy 

7.  Are  home  schoolers'  approaches  to  and  methods  of 
teaching,  particularly  reading,  recognized  and  recommended 
by  educational  authorities? 

According  to  the  educational  background,  the  degree  of 
training,  the  amount  of  time  spent  with  others  in  sharing 
ideas  about  teaching,  or  the  length  of  time  the  teacher  has 
home  schooled,  the  home  schoolers  varied  in  their  practice 
and  use  of  educationally  sound  methods  and  approaches. 
However,  I noted  that  all  six  of  these  participants  believed 
they  knew  how  their  children  learned  best  and  what  did  not 
work,  and  they  all  made  an  effort  to  accommodate  these 
needs.  Each  home  schooler  observed  several  of  the  following 
practices,  especially  but  not  exclusively  when  teaching 
reading:  reading  aloud,  asking  questions,  tapping  prior 
knowledge,  relating  new  material  to  what  is  known  or  to  real 
life,  modeling,  offering  explanations,  giving  cues, 
conducting  drill  and  recitation,  allowing  practice  time, 
reviewing,  monitoring  progress,  maintaining  attention, 
making  smooth  transitions,  and  providing  feedback.  All  of 
these  are  recognized  as  appropriate  instructional  practices. 
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(Cullinan,  1989;  Fillmer  & Cliett,  1992;  Saphier  & Gower, 
1987;  Trelease,  1985;  Vacca,  Vacca,  & Gove,  1987;  Yellin, 
1994) . 

When  her  children  did  not  understand  a concept,  Laura 
had  them  work  on  another  subject  while  she  studied  the  text; 
then  she  would  explain  the  concept,  showing  them  in  writing. 
Each  day  Merita  spent  time  reading  aloud  to  her 
kindergartner . Debbie  and  Alice  stressed  phonics  when 
teaching  reading.  Terry  relied  the  least  on  skill  and  drill 
exercises,  preferring  to  engage  her  daughter  through 
discussion,  manipulatives,  and  art  activities.  She 
integrated  subjects,  especially  science  and  social  studies, 
as  she  taught  those  subjects  and  reading. 

Debbie,  Terry,  and  Alice  quickly  recognized  when  their 
children  became  tired  and  needed  a break.  They  had  them 
move  around  or  provided  them  with  a snack.  Debbie,  Faye, 
and  Terry  frequently  moved  their  children  to  different 
locations  to  complete  their  assignments. 

8.  Do  home  schoolers  practice  learning  theories 
recognized  by  experts'  opinions? 

The  formal  knowledge  of  learning  theories  of  these  six 
home  schoolers  was  affected  by  their  educational  background. 
Only  two  of  the  home  schoolers  in  this  study  had  formal 
instruction  in  pedagogy  courses  about  learning  theory. 
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However,  what  all  six  did  in  their  teaching  indicated  that 
they  could  demonstrate  some  of  those  theories.  Another 
influence  on  each  teacher's  practice  was  the  length  of  time 
she  had  home  schooled  her  children. 

Belonging  to  support  groups  to  share  and  exchange  ideas 
with  other  home  schoolers  or  attending  available  workshops 
also  had  some  impact  on  teaching  practice.  Four  of  the 
participants  belong  to  support  groups,  and  but  one  of  them 
had  attended  a curriculum  fair,  sponsored  by  H.E.R.I.,  where 
a wide  variety  of  materials,  most  of  which  are  religious  in 
nature,  are  on  display.  At  the  fair  they  attended  workshop 
sessions  about  teaching  strategies,  keeping  abreast  of  the 
legal  requirements,  and  advice  and  encouragement  ideas  to 
assist  home  schoolers.  As  a result  of  these  workshops,  the 
home  schoolers  said  that  they  had  learned  about  strategies 
that  are  recognized  by  educational  authorities.  This  two- 
day  conference,  held  in  Jacksonville  once  a year,  draws  an 
attendance  of  several  hundred. 

Several  of  the  home  schoolers  used  a form  of  mastery 
learning.  Laura  and  Merita  demanded  their  children  score  at 
least  eighty  percent  on  tests  before  moving  to  a new 
concept.  Debbie  had  her  daughter  repeat  a grade  when  she 
did  not  score  above  average  on  her  standardized  tests. 

Alice  had  her  older  son  repeat  an  assignment  when  he  did  not 


score  well. 
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All  participants  except  Terry  used  skill  and  drill; 
Terry  relied  more  on  a discovery  approach,  using  inquiry  and 
in-depth  discussion.  Terry  also  used  curricula  that 
supported  her  strategies.  The  mathematics  curriculum 
reflects  a spiral  approach,  one  of  reviewing  an  old  concept 
before  introducing  a new  one.  The  Oak  Meadow  curriculum 
offers  an  integrative  learning  program  and  emphasizes  the 
creative  and  artistic  approach  to  learning.  Faye  and  Terry 
utilized  simulation  games  for  the  computer.  In  addition, 
Faye  adapted  games  to  play  with  her  daughter  for  alternative 
ways  to  maintain  attention  and  strengthen  the  learning  of 
new  concepts. 

In  varying  amounts,  the  participants  displayed  the 
ability  to  use  the  following  concepts  of  teaching: 
encouraging  and  challenging,  establishing  routines, 
monitoring  progress,  using  wait  time,  maintaining  attention 
and  momentum,  making  smooth  transitions,  giving  notice, 
anticipating  problems  or  needs,  handling  intrusions, 
establishing  and  maintaining  personal  relationships, 
provisioning  (having  materials  in  readiness) , and  correcting 
or  emphasizing  appropriate  behavior  (Good  & Brophy,  1990; 
Saphier  & Gower,  1987;  Webb  & Sherman,  1989) . 
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General  Conclusions 

The  findings  of  this  study  evolved  from  observations 
and  questions  answered  during  the  interviews.  All  six  home 
schoolers  in  this  study: 

1.  Honored  education.  They  wanted  and  expected  their 
children  to  achieve.  In  addition,  they  were  determined  to 
teach  their  children  the  basics  while  also  providing  them 
with  enrichment  experiences  and  concentrating  on  their 
individual  needs.  Of  the  six  home  schoolers,  Laura  was  the 
most  structured  in  her  approach,  and  Terry  spent  the 
greatest  amount  of  time  on  enrichment  activities. 

2.  Had  high  expectations  of  their  children.  They  all 
emphasized  keeping  their  children  on  task,  teaching  to 
understand  the  material  being  covered,  and  having  their 
children  achieve  at  an  expected  level.  In  the  cases  of 
Laura  and  Merita,  their  children  had  to  score  at  least 
eighty  percent  on  tests  or  had  to  study  the  material  again 
and  repeat  the  assignment.  The  other  four  also  expected 
their  children  to  perform  at  a high  level.  They  retaught 
lessons  when  their  children  did  not  understand.  All  six 
encouraged  their  children  to  take  risks  and  attempt  new 
material  even  though  they  might  be  uncertain  of  their 
knowledge . 

3 . Wanted  to  control  what  and  how  subjects  are  taught. 
They  chose  their  own  curricula  and  strategies,  planned  their 
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lessons,  evaluated  their  children's  progress,  and  scheduled 
the  time  and  place  for  school  to  take  place.  They  varied 
instruction  when  they  saw  the  need  and  emphasized  what  they 
felt  the  children  required.  Laura,  Debbie,  and  Merita  were 
the  most  likely  to  keep  a constant  schedule.  All  six  held 
aspirations  for  their  children's  future  in  pursuing 
educational  levels  beyond  what  they,  the  parents,  had 
achieved. 

4.  Emphasized  discipline  and  manners.  In  four  of  the 
home  schools  there  was  little  disciplinary  action  taken,  nor 
did  it  seem  to  be  needed.  In  Merita's  and  Alice's  schools, 
the  young  children  were  more  active,  requiring  the  teachers 
to  reprimand,  threaten,  and  even  remove  them  from  the 
schooling  area.  On  several  occasions  Laura  reminded  her 
children  about  staying  on  task  and  obeying  the  rules.  In 
Debbie's,  Faye's,  and  Terry's  home  schools,  there  was  almost 
no  disciplinary  action  noted.  These  home  schoolers  reminded 
their  children  of  ways  to  speak  and  act  politely.  In  some 
cases,  these  teachings  were  an  integral  part  of  a lesson. 

An  example  of  this  was  when  Debbie  taught  her  son  to  write  a 
thank-you  note.  They  had  a discussion  about  why  this  skill 
was  necessary  and  how  it  affected  the  recipient.  Another 
instance  occurred  in  Laura' s home  when  she  admonished  her 
daughter  for  the  way  she  addressed  her  father. 
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5.  Provided  a place  for  teaching.  In  four  of  the  home 
schools,  lessons  were  conducted  at  the  kitchen  table.  Faye 
and  her  daughter  worked  in  the  den,  and  Merita  held  school 
in  the  living  room.  In  the  cases  of  Laura  and  Merita's  home 
schools,  the  children  were  the  most  stationary.  Debbie  and 
Faye  allowed  their  children  to  move  within  the  area 
designated  for  school;  Terry  and  Alice  moved  their  children 
to  adjacent  rooms  for  some  activities. 

6.  Designated  a time  schedule  for  schooling.  The 
home  schoolers  observed  for  this  study  conducted  most  of  the 
formal  lessons  in  the  morning  and  reserved  the  afternoons 
for  enrichment  activities  or  homework.  Enrichment  included 
additional  assignments  to  expand  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
taught,  field  trips,  or  music  and  art.  Faye  occasionally 
reversed  the  order  of  subjects  taught.  Laura  and  Merita 
were  the  most  consistent  in  keeping  the  order  of  lessons  the 
same.  All  six  of  them  stated  that  they  enjoyed  the 
potential  flexibility  of  home  schooling. 

7.  Maintained  records.  Weekly  and  daily  lesson  plan 
books,  attendance  records,  grade  books,  folders  of  student 
work,  and  test  scores  were  carefully  and  thoroughly  kept. 

8.  Used  a curriculum.  Laura  used  a single  religious 
curriculum,  purchased  at  the  curriculum  fair  or  borrowed 
from  her  umbrella  school,  and  followed  it  faithfully.  She 
also  purchased  a few  additional  materials  that  she  felt 
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"fit"  the  curriculum  she  used.  Merita's  curriculum, 
purchased  second  hand,  was  religious  based;  however,  her 
older  children  read  a variety  of  literature.  Debbie,  Faye 
and  Anna  used  religious  curricula,  ordered  from  publishing 
companies,  and  various  supplementary  materials.  Faye  also 
purchased  computer  software  for  her  daughter  to  use.  Terry 
used  a secular  curriculum  and  a variety  of  supplemental 
materials  and  supplies,  including  educational  software. 

9.  Were  in  compliance  with  Florida  statutes.  Laura 
and  Merita  were  registered  with  umbrella  schools;  Debbie, 
Faye,  Terry,  and  Alice  registered  through  the  public  school 
office.  All  six  complied  with  the  testing  and  evaluation 
reguirements . 

10.  Did  not  want  compensation  for  teaching.  They  did 
not  want  the  controls  that  might  possibly  come  with  the 
money. 

1 1 . Had  more  than  one  reason  for  home  schooling . A1 1 
six  home  schoolers  listed  distrust  of  the  public  school 
environment  and  dislike  of  the  public  school  program  as 
reasons  for  home  schooling.  All  but  Terry  listed  religion 
as  a reason.  The  order  of  importance  varied  among  the 
participants,  but  they  had  listed  only  one  reason  on  the 
survey  from  the  state. 

12 . Wanted  to  protect  their  children  from  possible 
risks  in  public  schools.  These  risks  included  class  size. 
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lack  of  discipline,  and  insufficient  time  spent  on  the 
basics,  enrichment,  or  individualized  instruction.  In 
addition,  all  respondents  stated  that  adverse  peer 
pressure,  dangerous  environment,  drugs,  and  dealing  with 
abuse  of  classmates  were  concerns.  Because  of  these 
concerns,  these  home  schoolers  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
they  were  the  primary  influence  in  their  children's  lives. 

13 . Exposed  their  children  to  outside  activities  and 
ensured  that  their  children  had  time  to  play  with  other 
children.  These  home  schoolers  believed  it  was  important 
for  their  children  to  be  involved  in  activities  outside  the 
home.  Laura's  children  were  involved  primarily  in  church 
activities.  Church  activities  were  an  important  part  of 
Debbie's  children's  lives,  and  they  were  also  involved  in 
sports.  Merita's  children  were  involved  in  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts.  Music  played  an  important  role  in  Faye's  and 
Terry's  children.  Terry's  daughter  also  took  private  art 
lessons.  Alice's  children  were  active  in  sports.  Each 
participant  planned  the  school  day  so  that  school  ended  in 
time  for  their  children  to  associate  with  the  neighborhood 
children  when  they  returned  from  school. 

14 . Felt  comfortable  in  the  dual  role  of  parent  and 
teacher . All  six  participants  said  that  parents  are  the 
ones  that  best  know  their  own  children  and  are  responsible 
for  teaching  them.  Merita  felt  that  God  mandated  this  dual 
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role.  Laura,  Debbie,  and  Alice  also  had  strong  religious 
reasons  for  assuming  this  responsibility.  Faye  and  Terry 
said  they  had  already  been  teaching  their  children  at  home 
even  when  they  were  enrolled  in  school. 

15 . Hoped  that  by  participating  in  this  study  others 
might  learn  about  the  benefits  of  home  schooling.  All  six 
expressed  pride  in  what  they  were  doing  and  what  their 
children  were  accomplishing.  They  wanted  others  to  know 
that  children  could  be  well  educated  at  home.  They 
expressed  pride  in  their  role  as  teachers  and  in  the 
accomplishments  of  their  children.  When  asked  about  those 
who  avoided  any  form  of  participation  in  research,  all 
answered  that  it  was  probably  due  to  a fear  of  being  judged 
negatively  or  unfairly. 

16 . Planned  for  their  children's  return  to  traditional 
schooling.  Merita  was  the  only  participant  who  did  not  plan 
to  send  her  children  to  either  public  or  private  school  when 
they  reached  middle  school  age.  The  other  five  subjects  all 
planned  to  send  their  children  to  public  or  private  school 
when  they  begin  middle  school.  They  believed  they  would 
have  set  strong  work  habits  for  their  children  by  that  time. 
They  also  wanted  their  children  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  a greater  variety  of  courses. 
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Significance  of  the  Study 

Since  there  is  limited  literature  available  about  the 


actual  teaching  practice  of  home  schoolers,  this  study  could 
be  useful  to  other  home  schoolers  as  a resource  for 
strategies,  curricula,  record  keeping,  and  legal 
requirements.  Government  officials  could  benefit  from  this 
study  because  it  reflects  what  home  schoolers  actually 
accomplish  during  their  teaching.  This  study  also 
demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of  the  state  survey,  since  many 
home  schoolers  do  not  give  more  than  one  reason  for  home 
schooling,  resulting  in  somewhat  skewed  results.  These 
survey  responses  are  not  required  from  home  schoolers  who 
are  enrolled  in  umbrella  schools,  although  some,  including 
those  in  this  study,  do  submit  responses  to  the  state. 
Because  of  the  limitations  in  the  number  of  participants  and 
those  of  grade  levels,  subject  areas,  and  the  different 
backgrounds  and  experiences  of  the  home  schoolers 
themselves,  further  investigation  is  necessary  for  greater 
understanding  of  home  schoolers  and  their  practices  in 
general.  Other  researchers  might  use  this  study  as  a 
springboard  for  future  research.  Additional  topics  for 
investigation  might  focus  on  the  student  rather  than  the 
teacher  or  concentrate  on  a single  grade,  middle  or  high 
school,  or  a specific  subject. 
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A Final  Word 

As  stated  in  the  section  titled  Research  Questions 
Answered,  these  home  schoolers  employed,  in  varying  degrees, 
sound  educational  practices,  recognized  by  educational 
authorities.  Each  home  schooler  observed  several  of  the 
following  practices,  especially  but  not  exclusively  when 
teaching  reading:  asking  questions,  tapping  prior 

knowledge,  relating  new  material  to  what  is  known  or  to  real 
life,  modeling,  offering  explanations,  giving  cues, 
conducting  drill  and  recitation,  allowing  practice  time, 
reviewing,  monitoring  progress,  maintaining  attention, 
making  smooth  transitions,  and  providing  feedback  (Cullinan, 
1989;  Fillmer  & Cliett,  1992;  Saphier  & Gower,  1987; 
Trelease,  1985;  Vacca,  Vacca,  & Gove,  1987;  Yellin  & Blake, 
1994) . 

In  varying  amounts,  the  participants  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  use  the  following  concepts  of  teaching: 
encouraging  and  challenging,  establishing  routines, 
monitoring  progress,  using  wait  time,  maintaining  attention 
and  momentum,  making  smooth  transitions,  giving  notice, 
anticipating  problems  or  needs,  handling  intrusions, 
establishing  and  maintaining  personal  relationships, 
provisioning  (having  materials  ready  for  use) , and 
correcting  or  emphasizing  appropriate  behavior  (Good  & 
Brophy,  1990;  Saphier  & Gower,  1987;  Webb  & Sherman,  1989) . 
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Of  the  home  schoolers  observed,  those  with  greater 
experience,  higher  education  achieved,  and  a greater  variety 
of  materials  used  these  strategies  more  often. 


Appendix  A 

REASONS  FOR  HOME  SCHOOLING 


At  the  end  of  November  1995,  23.6  percent  of  the  13,334  mailed  surveys  had  been  completed  and  returned. 
Approximately  7.2  percent  of  the  surveys  had  been  returned  to  the  Department  of  Education  because  of 
incorrect  addresses  or  lack  of  forwarding  addresses.  Figures  2 and  3 reflect  results  from  completed  surveys. 

REASONS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A HOME  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

One  section  of  the  survey  asked  respondents  to  select  their  most  important  reason  for  establishing  a home 
education  program.  Many  respondents  check  more  than  one  reason  or  do  not  respond  to  the  question  since 
it  is  optional.  Historically,  the  Religious  Reasons  category  has  been  the  main  reason  selected  for  home 
schooling.  However,  on  the  surveys  returned  this  year,  the  main  reason  selected  for  home  schooling  was 
Dissatisfaction  with  Public  School  Environment  (safety,  drugs,  and  adverse  peer  pressure)  which  accounted 
for  39.4  percent  of  the  responses.  The  other  reasons  for  establishing  a home  education  program  were 
Religious  (20.9  percent),  Dissatisfaction  with  Nonpublic  School  Instruction  (1.6  percent),  Dissatisfaction  with 
Nonpublic  School  Cost  (4.0  percent),  Dissatisfaction  with  Public  School  Instruction  (21.7  percent),  and  Other 
(12.4  percent). 

RACIAL/ETHNIC  CATEGORY 

Figure  2 displays  the  racial/ethnic  distribution  of  children  in  home  education  programs.  Many  respondents  do 
not  provide  information  on  racial/ethnic  classification. 

Figure  2.  Racial/Ethnic  Distribution  of  Students  Enrolled 
in  Florida  Home  Education  Programs,  1994-95 
(Surveys  Returned) 
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AGE  GROUPS 


Figure  3 displays  the  age  groups  of  children  in  home  education  programs.  The  majority  of  children  in  home 
education  programs  are  between  the  ages  of  5 and  1 1 . 


Figure  3.  Age  Level  Distribution  of  Students  Enrolled 
in  Florida  Home  Education  Programs,  1994-95 

(Surveys  Returned) 
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INFORMATION  ABOUT  HOME  SCHOOLING  IN  FLORIDA 


Statistical  Brief 


Stale  of  Honda 
Department  of  Education 
Tallahannee,  Florida 
Affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer 


September  1998 


Series  98-04B 


FLORIDA  HOME  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
1997-98 


A Home  Education  Program,  as  defined  in  Section  228.041(34),  ^.S„  is  'sequentially  progressive  instruction 
of  a student  in  his  or  her  home  by  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian."  Section  232.02(4)(b)  1 . , F.  S.,  requires  that 
parents  notify  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  of  residence  of  their  intent  to  establish  and  maintain 
a home  education  program  within  30  days  of  its  establishment.  For  the  1997-93  school  year,  the  Department 
of  Education  surveyed  each  school  district  to  determine  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  individuals  who 
had  registered  their  intent  to  establish  home  education  programs.  From  the  lists  provided  by  the  districts  the 
Department  produced  a statewide  home  education  roster  of  21,507  families  accounting  for  31,440  children. 
This  is  a 21.25  percent  growth  of  the  number  of  children  participating  in  home  education  programs  from  the 
previous  year.  Figure  1 shows  the  increase  in  home  education  programs  over  a five-year  period.  Table  1 
shows  the  number  of  children  and  families  in  a home  education  program  by  district. 


Figure  1 

Families  and  Children  in  a Home  Education 
Program 

Registered  With  Florida  School  Districts  1993-94  to 
1997-9S 
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Table  1 

Number  of  Children  and  Families  Registered  in 
Home  Education  Programs 
1997-98 


District 

Number  of  Children 

Number  of  Families 

Alachua 

721 

466 

Baker 

24 

17 

Bay 

384 

563 

Bradford 

66 

51 

Brevard 

1169 

773 

Droward 

2651 

1738 

Calhoun 

42 

27 

Charlotto 

198 

169 

Citrus 

323 

222 

Clay 

287 

189 

Collier 

784 

639 

Columbia 

833 

442 

Dade 

1388 

901 

Desoto 

47 

26 

Dixie 

39 

25 

Duval 

2397 

1757 

Escambia 

1604 

1203 

Flagler 

74 

52 

Franklin 

12 

9 

Gadsden 

201 

115 

Gilchrist 

56 

36 

Glades 

35 

24 

Gulf 

12 

7 

Hamilton 

20 

12 

Hardee 

28 

22 

Hendry 

89 

52 

Hernando 

352 

230 

Highlands 

242 

154 

Hillsborough 

1450 

937 

Holmes 

58 

38 

Indian  River 

242 

178 

Jackson 

133 

74 

Jefferson 

66 

31 

Lafayette 

23 

15 

Lake 

867 

442 

Lee 

695 

470 

Leon 

753 

488 

Levy 

129 

89 

Liberty 

3 

2 

Madison 

34 

26 

Manatee 

374 

256 

Marion 

430 

348 

Martin 

262 

177 

Monroe 

195 

145 

Nassau 

150 

100 

Okaloosa 

525 

305 

Okeechobee 

129 

94 

Orange 

1588 

1079 

Osceola 

205 

167 

Palm  Beach 

1681 

1198 

Pasco 

533 

376 

Pinellas 

1589 

985 

Polk 

1410 

1008 

Putnam 

154 

105 

St  Johns 

271 

185 

St  Lucie 

222 

143 

Santa  Rosa 

461 

308 

Sarasota 

679 

444 

Seminole 

739 

490 

Sumter 

92 

64 

Suwannee 

104 

72 

Taylor 

50 

33 

Union 

9 

5 

Volusia 

695 

467 

Wakulla 

43 

34 

Walton 

228 

151 

Washington 

91 

57 

State  Total 

31440 

21507 

Statistical  Brief 


Stale  of  Florida 
Department  of  Education 
Tallahassee.  Florida 
Affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer 


January  1996 


Series  96-1 2B 


FLORIDA  HOME  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
1994-95 


A Home  Education  Program,  as  defined  in  Section  228.041(34),  F.S.,  is  "sequentially  progressive  instruction 
of  a student  in  his  or  her  home  by  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian."  Section  229.808,  F.S.,  requires  the 
Department  of  Education  to  survey  all  registrants  of  Florida  Home  Education  Programs;  however, 
participation  in  the  survey  is  strictly  voluntary.  Section  232.02(4)(b)1.,  F.S.,  requires  that  parents  notify  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  of  residence  of  Iheir  intent  to  establish  and  maintain  a home 
education  program  within  30  days  of  its  establishment. 

For  the  1994-95  school  year,  the  Department  of  Education  surveyed  each  school  district  to  determine  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  individuals  who  had  registered  their  intent  to  establish  home  education 
programs.  From  the  lists  provided  by  the  districts,  the  Department  surveyed  13,334  families  accounting  for 
19,392  children.  This  is  a 16.7  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  children  participating  in  home  education 
programs  from  the  previous  year.  Figure  1 shows  the  increase  in  home  education  programs  over  a five-year 
period.  Table  1 shows  the  number  of  children  and  families  in  a home  education  program  by  district. 


Figure  1 

Families  and  Children  in  Home  Education  Programs 
Registered  with  Florida  School  Districts,  1990-91  to  1994-95 
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Table  1 

Number  of  Children  and  Families  Registered  In 
Home  Education  Programs 
1994-96 

District  Number  of  Children  Number  of  Families 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 
Brevard 
Broward 
Calhoun 
Charlotte 
Citrus 
« Clay 
Collier 
Columbia 
Dade 
De  Soto 
Dixie 
Duval 
Escambia 
Flagler 
Franklin 
Gadsden 
GHchrist 
Glades 
Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Indian  River 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 


474 

328 

20 

15 

333 

228 

44 

31 

879 

611 

1,795 

1,257 

14 

12 

126 

84 

252 

189 

187 

132 

307 

180 

591 

258 

1,017 

681 

37 

23 

16 

12 

1,607 

1,201 

18 

13 

20 

14 

10 

8 

135 

92 

31 

21 

11 

5 

15 

10 

15 

11 

21 

16 

63 

45 

338 

228 

177 

122 

925 

611 

15 

13 

148 

102 

71 

44 

57 

31 

3 

2 

368 

252 

455 

297 

415 

283 

96 

65 

4 

4 

32 

16 

269 

198 

329 

231 

82 

63 

137 

98 

100 

70 

369 

217 

69 

48 

1,208 

848 

117 

80 

712 

565 

232 

224 

1,361 

898 

782 

575 

116 

75 

175 

119 

103 

81 

318 

218 

456 

304 

614 

402 

54 

37 

34 

27 

26 

16 

23 

14 

417 

287 

25 

20 

55 

33 

67 

39 

19,392 

13.334 

State  Total 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HOME  SCHOOLING  IN  FLORIDA 


Home  Education 

August  1998 


What  is  Home  Education ? 

Section  228.041(34),  Florida  Statues,  defines 
home  education  as  “sequentially  progressive 
instruction  of  a student  directed  by  his  or  her 
parent  or  guardian  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  for  compulsory  education  as 
defined  in  Florida  Statues  232.01.”  No 
curriculum  is  prescribed. 

Who  can  (each  in  a home  education  setting? 

Section  232.0201,  Florida  Statues,  states  that  a 
parent/guardian  is  not  required  to  hold  a valid 
regular  Florida  certificate  to  leach  but  shall 
comply  with  the  following: 

a.  The  parent/guardian  shall  notify  the 

superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  in 
which  the  parent/guardian  resides  of  his/her 
intent  to  establish  a home  education 
program. 

b.  The  parent/guardian  shall  maintain  a 
portfolio  of  records  and  materials. 

c.  The  parent/guardian  shall  provide  an  annual 
educational  evaluation. 

Ilow  do  you  notify  the  superintendent  of 
schools? 

The  parent/guardian  must  give  written  notice  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  district 
where  hc/shc  intends  to  establish  and  maintain 
a home  education  program.  This  notice  shall 
be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  parent/guardian, 
and  shall  include  the  names,  addresses  and 
birthdates  of  all  children  who  shall  be  enrolled 
as  students  in  the  home  education  program. 
The  notice  shall  be  filed  in  the  superintendent’s 
office  within  30  days  of  the  establishment  of 
the  home  education  program.  A written  notice 
of  termination  of  the  home  education  program 
shall  be  filed  in  the  superintendent’s  office 
within  30  days  of  said  termination. 


What  is  to  he  included  in  the  portfolio  of 
records  and  materials? 

For  each  child,  a portfolio  shall  be  maintained 
that  contains  a log  of  educational  activities  and 
reading  materials  used.  This  log  should  be 
made  contemporaneously  with  the  instruction. 
In  addition,  samples  of  writings,  worksheets, 
workbooks,  and  any  other  creative  materials 
used  or  developed  by  the  student  should  be 
included.  This  portfolio  shall  be  preserved  by 
the  parent/guardian  for  2 years  and  shall  be 
made  available  for  inspection  by  the 

superintendent,  or  the  superintendent’s  agent, 
upon  15  days’  written  notice.  The 
superintendent  is  not  required  to  inspect  the 
portfolio. 

What  does  the  annual  educational  evaluation 
include? 

A child  in  a home  education  selling  must  be 
evaluated  once  a year  to  demonstrate 

educational  progress  at  a level  equivalent  to  his 
or  her  abilities.  The  parent/guardian  selects  the 
method  of  evaluation  from  those  provided  in 
statute  and  files  a copy  of  the  evaluation 
annually  in  the  superintendent’s  office.  The 
evaluation  shall  consist  of  one  or  the  following: 

a.  A Florida  certified  teacher  chosen  by  the 
parent/guardian  shall  evaluate  the  child's 
progress  based  on  the  review  of  the 
portfolio  and  discussion  with  the  student. 

b.  The  student  shall  take  any  nationally 
normed  student  achievement  test 
administered  by  a ccrlilicd  teacher. 

c.  The  student  shall  lake  a state  student 
assessment  test  used  by  the  school  district 
and  administered  by  a certified  teacher,  at  a 
location  and  under  testing  conditions 
approved  by  the  school  district. 


Education  Information 
and  Accountability  Services 
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<1.  The  student  sh;ill  he  evaluated  by  a psychologist 
holding  a valid,  active  license  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  s.  490.003(7)  or  (8). 

c.  The  student  shall  l>c  evaluated  with  any  other 
valid  measurement  tool  as  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  school  superintendent  of  the  district  in 
which  the  student  resides  and  the  student’s 
parent/guardian. 

The  superintendent  shall  review  and  accept  the 
results  of  the  evaluation.  If  the  pupil  docs  not 
demonstrate  progress  commensurate  with  his  or  her 
ability,  the  superintendent  shall  notify  the 
parcnl/guardian  in  writing  that  such  progress  has  not 
been  achieved.-  The  parent/guardian  shall  have  one 
year  to  provide  remedial  instruction.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  pupil  shall  be  reevaluated.  The  pupil  will 
then  be  allowed  to  continue  in  home  education  only 
after  showing  educational  progress  that  matches  his 
or  her  level  of  ability. 

What  type  of  tliplninn  tin  home  education  students 
receive? 

School  districts,  adult  high  schools,  and  community 
colleges  are  not  authorized  to  provide  regular  high 
school  diplomas  to  students  who  complete  a high 
school  course  of  study  as  home  education  students. 
A home  education  student  may  take  the  General 
Education  Development  (GP.D)  test  at  an  education 
center  and  be  awarded  a GED  diploma  by  the  State  of 
Florida  if  the  student  receives  a passing  score. 


1 low  do  home  education  students  gain  acceptance 
into  colleges  or  universities? 

Poslsccondary  institutions  usually  have  an  alternate 
method  of  admission  that  allows  students  to  be 
admitted  if  they  do  not  have  a high  school  diploma. 

Taking  and  passing  the  GED  test  and  receiving  a 
GED  diploma  may  be  one  of  the  criteria  that  are  used 
for  alternative  admission.  Colleges,  especially  four- 
year  universities,  may  also  require  that  home 
education  students  take  college  entrance  tests  such  as 
the  SAT  and  ACT  and  obtain  scores  high  enough  to 
show  that  they  have  the  academic  knowledge  and 
skills  that  will  allow  them  to  be  successful  in  college. 

Can  a home  education  student  attend  public  school 
or  community  college  classes/events  part  time? 

Beginning  at  the  9th  grade,  students  may  participate 
in  intcrscholastic  extracurricular  activities  according 
to  the  local  school  district  policy.  Additionally,  a 
home  education  student  may  be  dually  enrolled  at  a 
community  college  if  the  home  education  student 
meets  the  criteria  in  the  district's  articulation 
agreement  with  the  postsecondary  institution. 

Can  a home  education  student  be  awarded  a state 
scholarship? 

Home  education  students  may  be  eligible  for  a Bright 
Futures  Scholarship  if  they  arc  registered  as  home 
education  students  in  the  district  where  they  reside 
during  the  I Ith  and  1 2th  grades.  Documentation  of 
appropriate  SAT  or  ACT  test  scores  as  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Education  is  required. 


Children  In  Home  Education 
1993-94  to  1997-98 


Year 


As  n service  In  Florida  school  districts,  each  I'tnrifln  In/nnnaiinn  Stole  (FIN)  prcscnls  vital  information  on  education  topics  of  current  interest. 
Bnclt  FIN  is  prepared  by  1 education  Information  anti  Accountability  Services,  R52  Turlington  Building,  325  W.  Gaines  Street.  Tallahassee. 
Florida  32399-0400.  For  further  information  or  to  receive  additional  copies  of  this  FIN.  call  (R50)  4 14-1289  or  SttnCom  994 - 1 2X9  Send  e-mail 
to  as1cciiis('*iiiuil. dire. state.  II  .us. 


FIN  99-05F 
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LETTER  TO  HOME  SCHOOLERS 
FROM  CLAY  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


CLAY  COUNTY  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS 

900  WALNUT  STREET 
GREEN  COVE  SPRINGS,  FLORIDA  32043 
TELEPHONES: 

(904)284-6500  272-8100  (352)473-2011 

FAX  (904)  284-6525 
TDD  (904)  284-6584 

David  L.  Owens 

Superintendent  ol  Schools 

Dear  Parent: 

Per  your  request  for  information  concerning  the  Home  Education  Program,  you  will  find  enclosed 
a copy  of  the  amended  Section  232.02,  Florida  Statute  (1993  Florida  School  Law),  and  Questions 
and  Answers  on  Florida  Home  Education  Program.  The  Home  Education  Program  (according  to 
F.S.  232.0 1(1  )(a) ) can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  compulsory  school  age  of  6 years  by  February  1 
of  any  school  year  . . . and  232.01(1  )(c)  “A  child  who  attains  the  age  of  16  . . . shall  not  be  required 
to  attend  school  beyond  the  date  upon  which  he  attains  that  age”. 

Florida  Statutes  requires:  (carefully  review  the  entire  statute  which  is  enclosed) 

1.  Notifying  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  his  intent  to  establish  a home  education 
program.  This  notice  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  parent,  and  include  the  names, 
addresses,  and  birth  dates  of  all  children  enrolled  in  the  home  education  program. 

^ A WRITTEN  NOTICE  OF  TERMINATION  shall  be  filed  when  the  program  is 
terminated  by  the  parent.  This  is  the  parents’  responsibility;  the  public  school  will 
NOT  notify  us  should  the  student  reenter. 

2.  Maintaining  a portfolio  of  records  and  materials. 

3.  Providing  for  an  annual  evaluation  in  which  is  documented  the  pupil’s  demonstration 
of  educational  progress.  Clay  County  monitors  the  program  based  on  the  student 
calendar  (copy  enclosed).  Our  office  will  send  you  a notice  in  April/May  requesting  that 
your  evaluation  be  submitted  in  early  August. 

If  you  are  going  to  home  educate  your  child(ren),  you  need  to: 

1] .  Send  a letter  of  intent,  including  names,  addresses,  and  date  of  birth  for  each  student, 

{required  by  law} 

2] .  Fill  out  the  Notification  Form  {voluntary,  but  assists  us,  and  you,  by  allowing  us  to 

notify  the  school,  and  registering  you  with  the  testing  department  if  you  elect  to 
participate  in  the  CTBS. 

Please  NOTE  that  instructional  materials  are  NOT  funded  for  Home  Education  Program  students 
by  the  Department  of  Education  through  categorical  funds.  However,  as  provided  by  F.S.  233.46(3), 
schools  shall  sell  to  parents,  upon  request,  state  adopted  materials  at  state  bid  prices.  Ask  the 
Principal  at  the  school  your  child  would  have  attended. 

Carol  Vallencourt  Carol  Studdard  Richard  Fain  Charles  Fields  Lisa  Graham 

Dis,ncl  1 District  2 District  3 District  4 District  5 
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Parents  of  secondary  level  students  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  enclosed  (page  1 0.  section 
1 1)  of  the  Pupil  Progression  Plan. 

Parents  of  elementary  level  students  (grades  K-l)  should  note  (according  to  School  Board  Rule 
4.07A(l)(a)  children  who  will  have  attained  the  age  of  five  (5)  years  on  or  before  September  1 of 
the  school  year  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to  public  kindergarten  during  that  school  year  and  (c) 
any  child  who  has  attained  the  age  of  six  (6)  years  on  or  before  September  1 , of  the  school  year  and 
who  has  been  enrolled  in  a public  school  or  who  has  attained  the  age  of  6 years  on  or  before 
September  1,  and  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  requirements  for  kindergarten  in  a non-public 
school  shall  be  admitted  to  first  grade. 

/ph 

Enc.  Education  Information  and  Accountability  Services  - Home  Education 
Florida  Statute  232.02 
Letter  of  Intent  (form  letter) 

Notification  Form  (registration  for  CTBS) 

Student  Calendar 
Pupil  Progression  Plan 

Questions  & Answers  on  Florida  Home  Education  Program 
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PARENT  NOTIFICATION  FORM 


CLAY  COUNTY  SCHOOL  BOARD 
HOME  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
NOTIFICATION 


1 . Parent  Name/Address: 

' ____/ / 


street  address 

/ 

City 

zip  code 

/ 

mailing  address  (if  different  than  street  address) 

home  phone  # 

work  phone  # 

SIL1DENT  NAME(S) 

/ 

pop 

/GRADE/NEIGHBORHOOn  srHnni 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

3.  Has  this  student(s)  attended  a public  or  private  school  in  Florida:  Yes  No 

If  No,  you  must  have  proof  of  immunization  prior  to  entering  a school  to  participate  in  3a.  My  evaluation 
choice  is: 

3a. I would  like  to  schedule  my  child(ren)  to  take  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  [CTBS] 

(AVAILABLE  FOR  GRADES  1-9  ONLY)  in  the  Spring. 

3b. I choose  NOT  to  participate  in  the  CTBS  offered  by  the  school  system  as  my  evaluation 

instrument.  My  evaluation  will  be  as  listed: 


4.  School  last  attended  prior  to  enrolling  in  the  Home  Education  Program 


Parent  Signature  Date 

The  following  question  is  voluntary,  however,  we  will  appreciate  your  response  “Why  have  you  chosen  to  enroll 
in  the  Home  Education  Program?”. 
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TO:  Superintendent  of  Schools 

RE:  Notice  of  Intent  to  Establish  A Home  Education  Program 


In  compliance  with  Section  232.02(4)(b)(l),  Florida  Statute,  this  services  as  the  written  notice  of 
intent  to  establish  a home  education  program.  Please  refer  to  the  following  for  the  information 
required  by  law. 


Child’s  name:  Pat  e_Qf.  Birth; 

1. 

2. 

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

7.  

8.  


Residence  address: 


Mailing  address: 


(if  different) 


Parent  Signature: 
Date: 


\vpwin\homcsch\intentlt.wpd 


Appendix  F 

PARENTAL  CONSENT  FORM 


CONSENT  FORM 


I would  like  to  invite  you  to  take  part  in  a study  examining  the  teaching  practices  in 
the  home  school  environment.  This  study  involves  no  risks  or  discomforts  to  you 
and  your  students,  nor  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  investigator.  The 
procedures  to  be  used  are  observation,  notetaking,  and  audiotaping  an  interview 
with  you  as  the  home  schooler.  I would  like  to  observe  you  while  you  are  teaching 
your  children  for  approximately  two  hours  per  week,  beginning  in  April,  1997,  and 
ending  in  December,  1997.  With  your  permission,  I will  audiotape  an  interview  with 
you,  not  to  exceed  one  hour.  Only  my  supervisor  and  I will  have  access  to  the 
tapes.  Directly  after  the  transcription,  the  tapes  will  be  erased.  During  the 
interview,  you  do  not  have  to  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  You 
also  have  the  right  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  discontinue  participation  in  this 
project  at  any  time  without  prejudice. 

Be  assured  that  all  results  of  this  study  are  confidential.  Code  letters/names  will 
appear  on  all  results.  Your  identity  and  those  of  your  students  will  not  be  revealed 
to  anyone  or  appear  in  any  written  work.  No  immediate  benefits  are  expected,  and 
compensation  is  not  possible.  However,  most  often  those  who  participate  in 
studies  such  as  these  find  them  enjoyable.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
procedure,  you  may  call  me  or  my  supervisor,  Dr.  Fillmer,  at  (352)  392-0751,  Ext. 
249,  or  contact  me  at  Norman  Hall,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1 . 
Questions  or  concerns  about  research  participants'  rights  may  be  directed  to 
UFIRB  Office,  Box  112250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611,  Phone: 
(352)  392-0433. 

Very  sincerely, 


Roberta  Henry 
Graduate  student 


I have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I volunteer  to  participate  in  the 
procedure  and  I have  received  a copy  of  this  description. 

Participant’s  Signature  Witness 

Date  Date 
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Appendix  G 

FORMAL  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  HOME  SCHOOLERS 


FORMAL  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  HOME  SCHOOLERS 

1 . Why  did  you  decide  to  home  school  your  children? 

2.  How  did  you  go  about  getting  started? 

3.  What  curriculum  do  you  use? 

4.  Where  do  you  get  your  curriculum? 

5.  What  do  you  like/dislike  about  it? 

6.  What  influences  your  choice? 

7.  Are  you  free  to  change  what  you  use? 

8.  How  do  you  choose  the  lessons/strategies? 

9.  What  works/doesn’t  work? 

10.  Do  you  teach  in  the  same  place  every  session? 

11.  Do  you  teach  at  the  same  time? 

12.  Do  you  vary  instruction  on  different  days? 

1 3.  Do  you  have  to  teach  differently  for  each  of  your  children? 

14.  What  do  you  emphasize  when  you  teach? 

15.  How  do  you  know  that  your  children  have  learned  what  you  want  them  to  know? 

16.  What  kind  of  records  do  you  keep? 

17.  Explain  your  role  as  a teacher/parent. 

1 8.  Are  there  any  conflicts  in  this  dual  role? 

19.  Are  you  registered  with  the  county  schools? 

20.  Is  your  home  school  part  of  an  umbrella  school? 

21 . Do  your  children  have  to  meet  State  standards? 

22.  How  is  this  monitored? 

23.  Does  the  State  require  any  records  from  you? 

24.  Are  you  compensated  by  the  state  of  Florida? 

25.  Why  did  you  agree  to  participate  in  this  study? 

26.  Why  are  some  home  schoolers  reluctant  to  participate  in  studies  about  their  home 
school  program? 

27.  What  is  your  educational  background? 

28.  Do  you  have  any  help  from  other  persons  in  home  schooling  your  children? 
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Appendix  H 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  INSTITUTIONAL  REVIEW  BOARD  FORM 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  INSTITUTIONAL  REVIEW  BOARD 


1 . Topic  - Instruction  in  the  home  school. 

2.  Roberta  L.  Henry,  graduate  student  (College  of  Education),  Phone 
(904)  392-0751. 

3.  Supervisor  - H.  Thompson  Fillmer,  2215  Norman  Hall,  Phone  (904)  392- 
0751. 

4.  March,  1998-March,  1999. 

5.  No  funding. 

6.  Scientific  purpose  - To  examine  the  teaching  practices  of  homeschoolers. 

7.  Methodology  - Observe  and  record  by  notes  the  everyday  behavior  of  the 

home  schoolers  while  teaching  their  children. 

-Interview  the  home  schooler  (sample  questions  attached) 

With  permission,  audiotape  the  interview;  immediately  after 
transcription,  erase  the  tapes. 

8.  No  potential  benefits  or  anticipated  risks. 

9.  Subjects  are  recommended  by  leaders  in  the  home  schooling  community  and 
and  are  willing  to  participate  in  this  study.  The  subjects  to  be  observed  are  six 
parents/home  schoolers  and  their  children,  ages  4-1 1 . There  is  no 
compensation. 

10.  Informed  consent  process:  provide  the  home  schooler  with  a written 
overview  of  the  process  to  be  signed  and  witnessed  (attached).  Since  I will  not 
use  names  or  be  manipulating  the  minor  subjects,  a parent  consent  form  is  not 
necessary. 


Principal  Investigator's  Signature  Supervisor's  Signature 


Department  Chair’s  Signature 
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